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ELECTORS’ CHOICE 


HE Prime Minister has acted wisely in deciding on a 
General Election, and deciding on getting it over quickly. 

It is in the interests of his own party, threatened with a 
serious internal split, which the party conference at Scar- 
borough might have widened, that a step should be taken which 
will, temporarily at any rate, close the ranks. And it is quite 
certainly in the interests of the country that it should have the 
opportunity of indicating whether it thinks a Labour or a Con- 
servative administration is better capable of dealing with what 
Mr. Attlee rightly describes as “the important issues with which 
the country is faced at home and abroad.” Mr. Attlee may well 
be not averse to riding for a fall. Things are not going well for 
the Labour Government, and they promise to go worse rather 
than better. By all the indications there would be more to lose 
than to gain by trying to hold on longer. Ministers leave an 
unenviable heritage to whoever follows them. And if the Con- 
servatives came in and found the legacy too formidable to liqui- 
date, Labour might bank on being back before long in a sub- 
stantially stronger position than today. The Ministers responsible 
for finance and food and transport and fuel and power, in par- 
ticular, might well be satisfied to sit back for a space and watch 
their successors wrestling with problems inherently almost im- 
possible. Judging by various unofficial manifestations of public 
opinion, the country will be equally satisfied to let them do that. 
Today, if ever in our history, a strong and stable Government 
is the country’s dominant need. Both parties, of course, claim 
to be in a position to offer that, but Labour’s claim at the 
last Election was not sustained by the results. Another almost 
non-existent majority, whether Conservative or Labour, would 
be a disaster. Prediction @t this stage is a thankless business, but 
all present indications suggest that if strength and stability is 
needed, it is to a Conservative Government that we must look 


for that. The prospects of Labour improving its position are 
small. Its record in the last eighteen months has been anything 


but impressive. Rightly or wrongly the view that, as things are, 
any change is a change for the better seems likely to prevail, and 
if stress is laid on the unwisdom of swapping horses when cross- 


ing a river, it maybe replied that that depends on the horses. Thers 
may be no decisive reason for confidence in the capacity of the 
Conservatives to pull the country through, but they ought at least 
to be given the chance of trying. So that considerable mass of 
fluctuating voters by whom elections are determined may bs 
expected to argue. In that case a Conservative victory is assured, 

What is most earnestly to be hoped for is a clean election— 
meaning particularly one from which such térms of abuse as war- 
monger are excluded. If there is one thing on which tha 
endeavours of all parties in the country are ceaselessly concen- 
trated it is the preservation of peace, and to suggest that Con- 
servatives are a whit less zealous in that cause than Labour is 
a monstrous and mendacious libel. On almost everything else the 
parties differ. But on that, and on foreign policy generally, tho 
country’s interests demand that they remain united. The differ- 
ences on other questions are fundamental, and no elector need 
remain doubtful which way to vote. There are two roads plainly 
marked for him to choose between. The country must 
decide whether it wants the threatened compulsory limitation of 
dividends implemented ; whether it wants the steel industry 
restored to the private ownership and management which raised 
it to so unprecedented a degree of efficiency since the war; 
whether it wants the frustrations under which business everywhere 
and almost all individuals have been suffering alleviated so far 
and so fast as the exigencies of the situation permit: whether it 
thinks that the power of the State over the individual hag 
increased, is increasing and ought to be diminished ; whether, iq 
a word, it has had enough of Socialism or whether it has not, 
Those are the issues to be determined in five weeks’ time. Mr, 
Churchill asserts that the British nation has now the opportunity 
of bringing a new view to bear on its journey through these new 
and anxious times. It has, and it may be expected to seize the 
opportunity. But if a new administration fails to make good its 
pledges of economy in Government expenditure, more houses, 
less bureaucracy and the preservation of the essentials of thd 
Welfare State, together with rearmament on the necessary scald, 
a stern judgement will await it. 
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Obligatory Pause 


Neither the British nor the Persian Government seems 
to have any very clear idea about what to do next. To 
fill in the time they are plaguing each other with economic 
assaults, most of which are a breach of contract, or 
of good faith, or of both. The only proceedings directly 
related to the oil dispute have been concerned with Dr. 
Moussadek’s “ultimatum.” In it Dr. Moussadek invited the 
British to continue negotiations where they broke off. By 
sending the Note in the first place to Mr. Harriman, Dr. 
Moussadek gained a little time—and nothing else, for Mr, 
Harriman would have none of the Note. He may also have hoped 
to trap the Americans into tacit acceptance of the Persian point 
of view, though if this was indeed his hope it was doomed to 
disappointment. While it is true that the West has tended to 
under-estimate Dr. Moussadek’s political skill in dealing with 
his own countrymen, it is just as true that Dr. Moussadek has 
consistently over-estimated his own skill in dealing with the 
West. Just as the Persian deputies are beginning to grow a 
little weary of their Prime Minister’s tears and heart attacks, so 
the West is beginning to get a little bored with the bogey of 
Russian intervention. Certainly, Dr. Moussadek’s health is 
weak ; certainly, the Russian menace is real. But neither fact is 
new and neither is an argument. The gamble to which we appear 
to be committed is that at some moment before the economic 
crisis reaches its peak the Persians will become as tired of Dr. 
Moussadek’s blunderings. But it is a gamble. Meanwhile 
it would be wrong to lose sight of the fact that our 
object, as Government and Opposition speakers have on several 
occasions confirmed, is not only to reach a just settlement of 
the oil dispute, but also to see Persia a strong and friendly State 
‘once again. But if Dr. Moussadek’s “ultimatum” runs its 
full course we may find ourselves concentrating all our attention 
on the fate of the technicians who are left in Abadan. There is 
a risk that their position will become as symbolic for the British 
‘public as that of the isolated General Gordon became for an 
earlier generation. But it must be remembered what they are 
a symbol of ; and that is not so much British prestige, or even the 
British capital locked up in Abadan, as the example of Anglo- 
Persian co-operation which they once represented, and which 
‘they could still be made the nucleus for rebuilding. 

! 


Towards Malayan Independence 


The new Independence for Malaya Party of Dato Onn Bin 
Ja’afar has had almost too auspicious a start. Its energetic 
founder can count on the support of distinguished men in almost 
every section of Malayan life—Chinese and Indians as well as 
Malays (business men and politicians), trade unionists and 
Europeans (though some of the Europeans are still unfortunately 
over-sceptical). The Government looks on the conception of the 
new party with favour, but there is no suggestion outside the 
ranks of the Communists that it in any way owes its existence 
to the British. There is accordingly far more justification than 
js usual in these circumstances for the slogan which Dato Onn 
has adopted: “Unity, freedom, justice and equality for all.” 
The dangers which Dato Onn will eventually have to face are 
those which confront every attempt to build a modern political 
party in a colonial territory. Independence is liable to become 
an object which is pursued to the exclusion of all others ; it is 
used as the cloak to conceal differences of opinion within the 
party itself, and when independence is eventually won the 
vacuum that results is filled with nothing but recriminations and 
intrigues. Dato Onn should therefore concentrate on two 
jmmediate tasks. The first of these is the building up of an 
¢fficient party machine throughout the country, not so much to 
act as a vote-catching organisation, when the day of elections 
comes, but to give the future electorate the rudiments of a 
political education. The other task isto hammer out a detailed 
programme. In the course of doing this he may lose a good 
many of his present supporters ; but it is better to lose them 
pow than to keep them artificially within the fold by avoiding 
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raising awkward issues. The history of Congress in India. which 
in some ways serves Dato Onn as a model, shows that clear} 
enough. But he has made a better start than anyone « ncomial 
with the future of Malaya could reasonably have dared to hope 


To Buy Or Not To Buy? 


If Mr. Dalton could be regarded as an advocate of common 
sense in economic affairs, it might be just possible to treat his 
advice to consumers to postpone purchases of textiles as sensible 
There is no reason why the public should hasten to buy goods 
whose prices they expect to fall. Consumers do not, or should 
not, require unasked advice from the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning before taking action so obviously to their 
advantage. But interference with trade has gone so far, and 
the tangle of regulations, restrictions, advice and exhortation has 
become so complex that the economic essentials of the situation 
have little chance of getting to the surface. The present position 
is that Mr. Dalton, who more than any other individual js 
responsible for the creation of an inflationary situation, js 
attempting to avoid some of the consequences of it. He has 
discovered a situation in which he can damage the interests of 
producers, curry favour with consumers and obtain notoriety for 
himself at the same time. The roots of inflation remain deeply 
imbedded in the Government's own policy. It is no answer to 
this situation to advocate a sectional buyers’ strike. All that 
can do is to shift the incidence of an inflated demand from one 
point to another. In an inflationary situation there is no 
guarantee that people who refrain from buying clothing and other 
textile goods will save the money. They are more likely to try 
to spend it on something else—and quite possibly on something 
less useful and necessary. A mere sectional (and mischievous) 
exploitation of the difficulties which a few industries have sud- 
denly run into is not the answer to our present economic 
problems. 


The B.B.C. Strikes Snags 


The B.B.C. may have sailed into clearer waters with the pub- 
lication of the Beveridge Report, but the Corporation’s annual 
report and accounts for 1950-51 indicate that the course is still 
not free from rocks. What is more, the two difficulties which stand 
out—the shortage of suitable wavelengths and the restrictions 
imposed by performers’ unions and other representative bodies— 
are undoubtedly serious. Neither is new, but neither has come 
much closer to a solution. In fact, so far as the European 
Services are concerned, the wavelengths position has become 
more difficult. But at least the solution to this particular 
technical problem is known. It lies in the development 
of broadcasting on very high frequencies (V.H-F.), a 
subject on which the B.B.C. has been working and in 
connection with which it has prepared a plan for a 
network of V.H.F. stations. If there were no restrictions on 
capital expenditure, then it would be reasonable to go ahead at 
once with the conversion to V.H.F. broadcasting, even though 
this would require the adaptation, or the quicker replacement, 
of existing receiving sets. No doubt the B.B.C. would be much 
happier if it could see equally clearly the solution to the problems 
created by the performers’ unions. So would the listeners. But 
mere intelligence and the ingenuity of engineers cannot overcome 
the resistance of bodies who have so far clung to a whole series 
of restrictions on the use of recordings, on relays from theatres, on 
the freedom of artists to televise, on the provision of films for 
television, and on the broadcasting of sporting events. The con- 
demnation of these practices by the Forster and Beveridge Com- 
mittees, the fact that they deny enjoyment to listeners and viewers, 
and even the fact that they are probably inimical! to the long-run 
interests of the members of unions and associations who impose 
them—all appear to count for little with their restriction-minded 
advocates. It used to be axiomatic with theatrical artists that 
the show must go on and the public must not be let down. It 
may be so still. If it is, it is a pity that the unions and associa- 
tions do nat act accordingly. 
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ORGANISING EUROPE 


HE decisions taken by the Foreign Ministers of Britain, 

France and the United States regarding the future of 

Western Germany, if reinforced by decisions which it is 
hoped the Council of North Atlantic Treaty Organisation will 
take at Ottawa this week, may considerably affect the structure 
and the psychology of Europe. But for that certain conditions 
must be fulfilled, chief among them the unreserved acceptance 
by Germany of the invitation extended to her to take her place 
“on a basis of equality in a continental European community, 
which will itself form part of 4 constantly developing Atlantic 
community.” The importance of this second and larger con- 
ception must by no means be ignored. In that Western world 
in which Europe west of the Iron Curtain is embodied the United 
States, and to a less extent Canada, play a foremost part. With- 
out the co-operation they provide in men and money and the 
maintenance of international confidence a successful defence of 
Western Europe in the event of aggression from the East would 
be beyond all hope. But there is more in it than that. The 
Atlantic community needs to concern itself with other tasks than 
military defence alone. An economic unity is necessary as well 
as a political unity, and so, on a different level of importance, 
is a social and a cultural unity. Mr. Lester Pearson, the Cana- 
dian Foreign Minister, has particularly stressed that, and it is 
satisfactory that one step taken at Ottawa has been the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider ways of progress in these fields. 
Now that the coasts of America and Europe are no more than 
twenty-four hours apart, and public speakers in one continent 
can be listened to in another, the evolution of an Atlantic com- 
munity is in a sense something inevitable, but at the same time 
something that it is essential to direct and foster wisely. 

But that must be held less immediate than the consolidation 
of Western Europe aimed at first by the three chief Foreign 
Ministers and then by N.A.T.O. as a whole. The realisation of 
the aim, it must be recognised, depends to an almost disturb- 
ingly large extent on Germany. There can be no Western Europe 
of which she is not an integral part, and with which she does 
not co-operate with conviction and without reservations. For- 
tunately, nothing impossible or unreasonable is being asked of 
her, and everything proposed is patently to her own advantage. 
That appears to be fully acknowledged by the German Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Adenauer, who sees in the virtually complete 
independence now accorded to his country the reward of the 
prudent and statesmanlike policy he has pursued since he 
assumed his present post two years ago. But the river is not 
yet crossed. It is not in concerting agreement on broad prin- 
ciples that the greatest difficulties necessarily arise ; more often 
they are encountered in the attempt to apply the principles in 
detail. That stage begins in this case when the Allied High 
Commissioners and German representatives meet next week to 
decide precisely what Western Germany’s new status is to be 
when the occupation ends, what authority the Allies are still 
to retain in Germany, and various financial problems arising 
out of that. Since the Allied Powers have definitely renounced 
for the future any intervention in Germany’s domestic affairs, 
and their future transactions with her will be through the ordi- 
nary medium of Ambassadors, not High Commissioners, the 
road to a general agreement should be reasonably smooth. 

But all this is linked, in the statement issued from Washington 
a week ago, with the acceptance by Germany of her due place 
im a European defence community. That indeed was, logically 
enough, put first, the argument running that a Germany taking 
her place on a basis of equality in a European army could 
clearly not be a Germany under foreign occupation. At the 


same time, the two things are separate. There is a decisive 
case for giving Germany her independence even apart from her 
contribution to European defence. There would be the strongest 
reason for her to make that contribution, even if occupation 
still continued, if she cares at all for the defence of her country 
against possible attack. No spirit of bargaining ought to intrude 
into the coming discussions. If the Allies spontaneously concede 
independence to Germany, as they have done, and Germany 
spontaneously accepts responsibility for a due share in European 
defence, a relationship will have been established equally hopeful 
for Germany herself, for Western Europe and for the whole 
Atlantic community. But that has still to be achieved, and 
while the German Cabinet has approved the European Army 
plan, it is by no means clear how far the country as a whole 
accepts it. The plan, of course, is in no sense being imposed 
on Germany. German experts have been working on it on an 
equality with the French and other participants since February. 
In its final form it will be a genuine co-operative effort. 

If it did not reach a final form the failure would be disastrous 
for no one so much as Germany. The political effects might be 
far-reaching, for it might be necessary in such a case to deter- 
mine that the line of defence would be the Rhine, not the Elbe, 
That, no doubt, was among the factors which determined the 
German Cabinet’s approval of what is known as the Paris Plan. 
But it is some way yet to the approval of the plan by the 
Bundestag at Bonn and its embodiment in an international treaty. 
In that German domestic politics will inevitably play a certain 
part. Dr. Schumacher is highly critical. That is partly because 
he is the Opposition leader, and the business of an Opposition 
is to criticise, partly because he is Dr. Schumacher, in whose 
make-up there is more than an average element of bitterness 
and angularity. But the Social Democratic leader is arguing 
in a circle when he contends that Western Germany should 
not risk her potential soldiers till the Allies have shown 
themselves strong enough to hold the Elbe line ; for it is pre- 
cisely to make the holding of the Elbe line a reasonable 
proposition that German participation in European defence is 
needed. Many practical questions will no doubt have to be 
decided, and some of them will be difficult—what should be 
the size of the German contingent ; how it should be raised ; 
from what level of command, if any, German officers will be 
debarred ; how all suspicion that the Germans are being definitely 
subordinated to the French can be dispelled. Given good 
will on both sides, there is no problem here that should prove 
insuperable. The fact that for a long time to come, as long 
indeed as anyone can see, the European Army will form part 
of the N.A.T.O. defence force under General Eisenhower's 
command should be a sufficient guarantee to the Germans that 
they need fear no discriminatory treatment. ' 

It is, of course, clear that rearmament in Western Germany 
will emphasise the unhappy partition of the country. It did not 
need Herr Grotewohl’s plausible offer of free elections in a 
united Germany to emphasise that. This offer does indeed go 
a little further than the last, and though Dr. Adenauer and 
Dr. Schumacher are for once in accord in their opinion of its 
bona fides, the Cabinet would be wise to prefer tentative explora. 
tion to flat rejection. A reunited Germany is the common hope 
of all Germans, but the best hope of its attainment lies in Westerg 
Germany’s achieving position and prosperity as partner in a 
democratic Western European association. Herr Grotewo 
speaks of rearmament in Western Germany as constituting 
threat of civil war. What is in reality more dangerous to him ig 
the prospect of Western Germany managing its own affairs withs 
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out external interference, while the determining factor in the 
several Eastern regions is still the Kremlin. 

The North Atlantic Council will meet again at Rome next 
month, and many questions under discussion now at Ottawa will 
have to wait till then for final decision, among them General 
Eisenhower's urgent call for more troops for Western Europe. 
The widely supported proposal for the admission of Greece and 
Turkey to the North Atlantic Organisation seems likely to be 
adopted after all, Denmark having now withdrawn her opposi- 
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tion. The argument that the Organisation should neither be too 
large nor too scattered has point, but the balance of adv antage on 
political and psychological grounds is plainly in favour of admis. 
sion, which need in no way prejudice the subsequent creation of 
a Middle East Defence League. Much may go wrong with Paper 
plans ; but if the proposals framed in the last ten days, including 
permission for Italy to increase her military establishment, are 
accepted in substance a Western Europe distinctly stronger and 
more closely welded should emerge. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is very right that the nation should have been told at once 
what there was to tell about the King’s health. Sinister 
rumours spread fast, and it is well to hold them up before 

they start. Adnrittedly the news in Wednesday’s papers—the 


contents of the bulletin signed by nine doctors, coupled with the , 


Queen’s unexpected return to London from Balmoral—was dis- 
turbing. But there would not seem, at present at any rate, to be 
cause for serious alarm. The phrase “ structural changes in the 
lung ” may mean much, but it may equally mean little. Naturally 
in such a case every safeguard must be taken, and the tour to 
Australia may have to be given up after all ; on the other hand, 
there is clearly much to be said, particularly where lung trouble 
js concerned, for exchanging the worst part of an English winter 
for an Australian summer. The King is in no sense an invalid. 
He was out whole days on the grouse-moors near Balmoral 
before his return to London last Saturday, and has resumed all 
his official work since. The Queen’s return on Tuesday was not 
really surprising. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
were flying to London from Aberdeen that day anyhow. What 
more natural than that the Queen, in the circumstances, should 
decide to accompany them ? Everyone will be glad to know 
that she is at the Palace to give (in a phrase more familiar in a 
quite different context) aid and comfort to the King at a time 
when, whatever the actual state of his health, the attention 
centred on it must necessarily be depressing. 
* * * * 

Politics is often described as a game, and I am glad a Times 
leader-writer thinks it so. All the same, I find the metaphor he 
permitted himself a little obscure. Mr. Attlee, he wrote, “ has 
decided, it would seem, that he can safely carry the ball to Mr. 
Bevan, knowing that Mr. Bevan is in no position but to kick it 
out of play.” The first question, of course, is whether this is 
soccer or rugger, and having sought authoritative opinions on 
this vital point, | am stymied (golf) by finding them diametrically 
opposed. “Carry” would certainly indicate rugger. The Prime 
Minister makes a run on his own, passes to the late Minister of 
Health, but the rebel can do no more than find touch, as you or 
I would put it, or “kick it out of play” as The Times less 
succinctly suggests. Alternatively the ball is round, not oval. 
Jn that case the Prime Minister, at centre forward, after a bril- 
Jiant run up the field passes (unaccountably, I admit) to the out- 
side left, who misses the goal by furlongs and protests plaintively 
that, placed as he is, there was One Way Only. Alternatively 
the two players are not on the same side but on opposite sides. 
What it means politically stumps me (cricket). 

* oF * * 


I read that the list of proposed invitations to a lunch in honour 
of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh at Vancouver 
has been reduced from 300 to 140 “when it was found that 
etiquette requires that no one may sit with his or her back to 
the royal guests.” Well, but isn’t it time etiquette was stripped 
of some of the silliness and snobbery that still hangs round it ? 
Never perhaps has this country been blessed with a royal family 
that discharged its often onerous functions under the constitution 
more admirably than King George and Queen Elizabeth and their 
daughters are doing today. But they are, after all, human 
beings. Traditions are of high value, and ceremonial within due 
limits bas a proper place. But this calls itself a democracy, and 


if, in a Dominion of all places, more than half the prospective 
guests at a luncheon are to be excluded because the exigencies 
of seating prevent them from facing the Princess and the Duke, 
then some ideas about etiquette need sharp revision. I take leave 
to believe that no one would regret the action taken in this 
case more keenly than the royal pair themselyes. I have been 
at a luncheon where some of the company necessarily had their 
backs to the King and Queen. If Their Majesties felt affronted 
on that occasion, I can only say that they concealed their 
emotions remarkably well. 
* * * * 

I recently made some reference to Dr. C. D. Boltwood and his 
College of Spiritual Science. Dr. C. D. Boltwood, on his side, 
has made some reference to me in his Intuitive Interpreter. 1am 
glad to quote a passage. It might come in useful for students of 
English, if Dr. Boltwood should decide to enlarge his services 
to humanity by conferring diplomas for proficiency in that 
tongue: 

“Recently an article by ‘Janus’ appeared in the Spectator, 
to whom I wish only good, but not knowing this writer, who 
veils his name for some reason I do not know, would have 
acted more Christian-like, had he come to see me and discovered 
whom I was and what I was like, and thus had been able to 
judge me more truly, and that the whole leaflet had been pub- 
lished instead of taking excerpts from their context and thus 
creating a false picture of the status of the Colleges, for example, 
the Nazarene College was well known in Brixton when its 
Principal was the Rev. James Martin, D.D., LL.D., in 1890, 
and its teachings were then sound Theology.” 

As Dr. C. D. Boltwood puts it in the title of his article (or perhaps 
not quite as he put it), Palmam qui meriut ferat. 
* * * - ® 

Many pertinent observations might be made about that great 
paper the New York Times, but perhaps the observation with 
the most sardonic sound to a British journalist is that the paper 
celebrated its centenary with an issue of 589 pages. Our own 
Times on the same day ran to ten. No one will, out of unworthy 
envy, stint congratulations to the paper which Henry Jarvis 
Raymond started on September 18th, 1851, and the Ochs family 
stimulated and sustained in more recent years. Its slogan “all 
the news that’s fit to print” is almost too familiar to quote, but 
it ranks ih journalistic ethics with C. P. Scott’s “ comment is 
free, facts are sacred.” But principle alone is no basis for a 
paper’s success in this evil world. The combination of principle 
with efficiency is necessary, and if any explanation of the admira- 
tion the New York Times has succeeded in commanding, fat 
outside the bounds of the United States, is needed it is to be 
found in the consistent and sustained professional competence 
of its staff. 

* * * * 

A word more on Veni, Creator Spiritus. First of all, 1 inadver- 
tently gave the first line of Bishop Cosin’s translation as “ Come 
Holy Ghost our hearts inspire,” instead of “ our souls inspire. 
Second, and more important, I have been sent evidence, reason- 
ably convincing, that the author was Rabanus Maurus, who 
became Archbishop of Mainz in 849 and died in 856. References 
to him will be found in Helen Waddell’s well-known Wandering 
Scholars. JANUS. 
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West German Youth 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER Hamburg. 
HE mere fact that the Communist Youth Rally in East 
Berlin has provided so much food for thought in the 
United Kingdom ought to provide additional food for 

thought on the same subject in West Germany. Unfortunately, 

however, there is a certain tendency within the Federal Republic 
to under-estimate what is happening to youth-in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany. The general line of propaganda in West Berlin 
and in Bonn maintains that the vast majority of East Germans 
are as violently opposed to the Soviet régime as the West 

Germans, that they hate and despise their Communist oppressors, 

and that they long desperately for liberation, for democracy and 

for a free, united Germany. Such statements are quite true 
as far as the older generation is concerned. But, alas, East 

German youth presents a different picture. No wishful thinking 

and no propaganda can alter the fact that the Soviet rulers and 

their German henchmen have gained a considerable hold on the 
young Germans in the East Zone, 

* The Communists know what they want, and they are biding 

their time. They are concentrating on youth because they realise 

that most of the older people are past converting anyway. If they 
succeed in capturing so many thousands of Germans in the 
youngest age-group every year, and if so many thousands of 

Germans in the older age-groups die a natural death during the 

same period, it is merely an arithmetical problem to calculate 

how long it will take to Sovietise the entire population of the 

East Zone. It is this almost mechanical process of Sovietisation 

which constitutes the greatest danger to the unity of Germany 

in the long run. Both the armed and the unarmed “ people’s 
police” in the Soviet Zone are far less dangerous. Successful 
propaganda provides more power for the totalitarian State than 
mere terror. And the Communists are unquestionably vastly 
superior to Hitler and the Nazis in their methods of influencing 
and capturing the young. It is not simply a change from brown 
shirts to blue shirts. Whoever had a chance to see the film Be 

Prepared ! made by the Communists during the Whitsun Youth 

Rally in 1950 could not help feeling that these young people, 

marching, playing, singing, were thoroughly enjoying themselves. 

The Communists are masters of the art of mass-psychology. 

They appeal to the good and noble instincts of the young. 

to their love for friendship and for peace. They give 

them something to live for, not to die for. And although 
the young are transformed into mass-particles still more than 
under Hitler, they do not know it. They are deceived into 

believing that they themselves are contributing to a cause, to a 

great and holy cause. 

As long as the totalitarian system continues in the East Zone 
of Germany it will be almost impossible for West Germany 
to counteract this huge deception of youth with any notable 
success. But there is one consolation. Totalitarianism can 
capture youth. But when the system is overthrown from without, 
it leaves nothing behind but emptiness, disillusionment, despair. 
Democracy can survive a defeated democratic government in the 
hearts of the citizens, totalitarianism dies with its central power. 
Hypnosis needs the hypnotist. So, after a downfall of the Com- 
munist régime in the Soviet Zone, even the young will cease to 
remain fanatical Communists. 

This gives a clue as to what is to be done at present in the 
Federal Republic. First of all it must be borne in mind that 
Communism as a mass movement is in no way a danger in West 
Germany, either to the old or to the young. The Communist 
“Free German Youth” organisation, before it was banned by 
the Federal Government, had about 30,000 members in the 
Federal Republic. This compares with more than 3,000,000 
members of various democratic youth organisations. To ban the 
“Free German Youth,” a mere branch of the central organisation 
in the Soviet Zone and receiving its orders from there, was a 
well-considered move. The general conception in the new 
German democracy is not to tolerate her deadly enemies. Ultra- 
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democratic tolerance killed the Weimar Republic, and this mus€ 
not happen again. There was no indignation in West Germany, 
contrary to the attitude in the United Kingdom, when members 
of the banned Communist youth organisation were stopped on 
their way to the East Berlin Rally at the zone border. 

Even if there were an acute Communist danger in West 
Germany, it would be altogether mistaken to attempt to beat 
the Soviets at their own game. A democracy cannot compete 
with totalitarianism by setting mass propaganda against mass 
propaganda, mass demonstrations against mass demonstrations, 
mass enthusiasm against mass enthusiasm. All this is neither 
possible nor desirable, for the simple reason that democracy, 
regards, and must regard, the human being as an individual within 
the community and not as a mass-particle. This is all the mora 
true, since there is no acute Communist danger in West Germany, 

So imitation is out of the question. It would be useless to 
have a West German Youth Rally comparable in any way to 
that in East Berlin. It would be not only useless but suicidal 
to organise anything resembling a State Youth, a unitary youth 
movement of any sort. Democracy cannot “capture,” “ hold,” 

r “have” the young as a dictatorship can. All these words 

change their meaning within the framework of democracy. So 
does “ driving power” ; so does “ideal.” It is a hopeless task 
to look for something that could mobilise youth like Hitler’s 
nationalism or Stalin’s Communism. Democracy cannot invent 
“ideals ” beyond its own somewhat sober vocabulary. But there 
is in fact one ideal which genuinely appeals to youth on the 
European Continent, and especially in West Germany. That is 
the ideal of a United Europe. To break down national frontiers, 
to create new opportunities, new contacts and friendships, to 
build something of a truly supra-national magnitude, all this 
inspires German youth with new hope and confidence. Even a 
comparatively small thing like the plan to create a special youth- 
passport which would enable all those under twenty-five to cross 
West-European frontiers without a visa is extremely popular in 
West Germany. The international youth meeting on the Lorelei- 
Rock was also a move in the right direction. So are the different 
activities for youth sponsored by the International European 
Movement. A new European community spirit is growing in 
West Germany and in other countries of the Continent. It must 
not be disappointed. 
- Apart from this, the Federal Government has sponsored the 
Federal Youth Plan. Fifty-three million marks (approximately 
44 million pounds) have been set aside annually for this purpose 
in the Federal budget. The money is used for subsidies to demo- 
cratic youth organisations, for the creation of youth-hostels for 
the many homeless and fatherless youths in Germany in the 
neighbourhood where they are or might be employed, and 
also for the building of apprentice-workshops in order to provide 
training for those who cannot obtain an apprenticeship on leaving 
school. Youth-periodicals in Germany and international youth- 
exchange are also among the projects financed by the Federal 
Youth Plan. The German Lénder and municipalities are spend- 
ing considerable sums for similar purposes. All this is no more 
than a small beginning in a country where there are still 
numerous unemployed, homeless and fatherless youths, 
especially among those evicted from the provinces East of the 
Oder-Neisse Line. It is a huge task to offer hope and opportunity 
to all the young in West Germany. But it is a task of paramount 
importance. 

The younger generation in West Germany has shown a certain 
tendency to keep aloof from politics since 1945. Their “ re- 
education ” was not as simple a matter as the occupying Powers 
at first believed it to be. It is somewhat difficult to make 
democracy popular in an occupied country. Love of liberty 
springs from the experience of liberty. Loyalty to a democratic 
Government springs from the confidence that the young will be 
given a fair chance. Efforts in this direction will have to be 
increased considerably in the near future. Germany is poor. 
But the money to finance a far bigger youth programme than 
the one now under way will have to be found. This must include 
better education, games and sports and other youth activities, 
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‘The budget of a modern democracy must set aside far greater 
amounts~ for the benefit of youth than heretofore thought 
feasible. True competition with the dictatorships lies in the 
direction of offering the young a more harmonious life, a life 
in which at the same time liberty can be breathed and social 
justice can be experienced. 


“La Propriété, c’est le vol” 
By HONOR CROOME 


ROUDHON’'S intellectual descendants do not go quite so 
far nowadays as Proudhon did. The simple creed that 
property is theft would be too awkward for supporters 

of an administration frantically imploring the public to save. 
Moreover, since even the most intransigent Socialists have 
learned from experience that public ownership, whatever its 
moral beauties, is at present compatible with efficient stewardship 
only over a very limited field, the institution of private property 
has to be recognised, outside that field, as a necessary pis aller. 

Nevertheless, the Socialist attitude remains fundamentally 
unchanged. Ownership is tainted, owners are suspect, and the 
right to hold property is of all human rights the lowest and most 
contingent. This view stems partly from the Marxist exploitation 
theory. Property is the means by which the capitalist class does 
Jabour out of its rightful claim to the whole social product ; a 
theory tingeing the thought even of many ostensible non-Marxists. 
It is, however, older than Marx, older than Proudhon, older even 
than Rousseau, who cursed the first fence-builder ; it is as old 
as human envy, and has thriven with envy’s modern promotion 
to the rank of a virtue. 


Envy can call on allies by no means base. It would be a gross 
libel on the British labour movement to deny the disinterested 
goodwill, the genuine altruism and Christian neighbourliness and 
the noble indignations which have inspired many of its leaders 
and supporters. But though indignation may be directed against 
abuse or callousness, and altruism may spontaneously renounce 
privilege, and disinterested goodwill may, through rational 
argument, conclude that the sphere of private property should 
be narrowed or its distribution altered, these supply no motive 
for hostility to private property as such. Envy has, however, 
another and more sinister ally—an ally, in our own day, more 
important ; the ambition of those wielding the power of the State 
to extend it. It is more sinister because envy, nasty as it Is, 
js essentially a vice of the nursery, of the grossly immature ego ; 
here, if anywhere. is scope for education, and, on the whole, it is 
rare for the grossly immature to wield more than a sporadic, 
election-time influence on the course of events. Ambition, on 
the other hand, is the last infirmity of noble mind, and ambition 
for power, even if only for power to push through an admirable 
administrative plan without meeting irritating obstacles, is the 
occupational disease of politicians. 

Now property protects its holder against power. Without 
property he is the slave of his immediate necessities ; he must 
work at whatever comes handiest or collapse into Public Assist- 
ance. To the liberal-minded this state of the propertiless is 
wholly deplorable, regardless of whether the pressures to which 
he is subjected are wielded by his richer fellows or by the State. 
To the authoritarian it is not deplorable at all ; on the contrary. 
“The use of common land by labourers operates upon the mind 
as a sort of independence,” mourned one Mr. Brishton nearly 
two hundred years ago. Let the commons be enclosed, he said, 
and “ that subordination of the lower ranks of society, which in 
the present times is so much wanted, would be considerably 
secured.” The “ independence” of the pre-enclosure labourers 
arose, not because their property was common, but because it 
was property; their subsequent “subordination” arose, not 


because others possessed property, but because they lacked it. 
Today the ranks of the Socialist intelligentsia swarm with Mr. 

Brishtons regretting the insubordination of property-holders. For 

a man having enough property to live on can choose his job 
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regardless of its yield. So far as he is concerned, the incentive 
lever bends in the planner’s hand. If the extra income he could 
earn is taxed too heavily, he may refuse to earn at all and devote 
his energies to unpaid occupations of which the planners do not 
approve. Above all, he can choose whether to maintain his 
property or, at any stage of his lifetime, to run it down ; so that 
the State’s authority to decide, and power to influence, the total 
of public consumption is reduced. To those believing in the 
supreme wisdom and omnicompetence of central authority, or at 
least in its radical superiority to the spontaneous interplay of 
individual decisions, the existence of “unearned” incomes jg 
indeed a lamentable anomaly. To anyone else this very freedom 
which it bestows, this curb which it effects on authority’s pre- 
tensions, is its greatest justification. - 


That the enjoyment of unearned income (how apologetically 
one writes the phrase!) has made possible the devoted perform- 
ance of unpaid public service and the disinterested pursuit of art 
and learning is, again, an argument with little appeal to the 
Socialist. Not merely the occasional officious J.P. or offensive 
Lady Bountiful, but the whole tribe of voluntary workers, were 
condemned by the late Harold Laski for “ slimy blacklegging.” 
That condemnation would stand unchanged even had no dis- 
credit ever been cast on the class of unearned-income-drawers by 
the pointless, ugly or downright pernicious forms in which some 
have chosen to embody the privileges of their position. No 
blackleg could be slimier, on this reckoning, than Florence 
Nightingale. It is the spectacle of somebody doing something 
for nothing which offends the tidy mind of the economic deter- 
minist ; though to other kinds of ethical opinion, disinterested 
action has always appeared superior, and that which makes it 
possible a good thing. 


Some Socialists do distinguish between property directly used 
by the owner and property merely yielding an income to an 
absentee, reserving the full blast of their disapproval for the 
latter. Were it not for the overriding need for all pawns to be 
mobile, it might, they concede, be theoretically permissible, even 
in a fully Socialist State, for people to own their own houses. 
But even in this limited field their view of the psychology of 
ownership has a curious and twisted incompleteness. They 
recognise in it only that acquisitive element summed up in the 
phrase, significantly suggesting the envy-ridden immature ego: 
“It's mine ; you shan’t have it.” That curious blend of pro- 
tectiveness and creative joy, pride and gratitude with which a 
farmer regards his land, or a fisherman his boat, is outside their 
comprehension. Yet it has been from time immemorial a 
dynamic and safeguarding force of enormous importance to 
progress and to stability, as well as to the individual human 
happiness of owners. 


It would be absurd to assimilate all property to the type of 
the personal, intimately known possession which is the almost 
personal partner of its owner’s labour or leisure. One does not 
transfer the sympathy felt for an evicted peasant to the tycoon 
who, in Stephen Leacock’s story, “ had to sell the very bonds 
out of his desk.” Nor, confronted with that splintering of 
different property rights and functions which characterises 
modern joint-stock organisation—and so the bulk of modern 
property—can one be certain that present legal forms correspond 
either to economic realities or to abstract justice. Least of all is 
it possible to defend a distribution of property which, enormously 
more unequal than that of income, leaves far the greater part of 
the people of Great Britain excluded from all but the faintest 
taste of the benefits which property brings. 


A determination to encourage the wider distribution of those 
benefits is, however, very different from a condemnation of 
property itself. That wider distribution—the property-owning 
democracy—could be brought about without confiscatory 
measures by a reform of the death-duty system, by removal of 
the many artificial handicaps on small business, and by a mone- 
tary policy which encourages, instead of penalising, the small 
saver who cannot afford an equity “ hedge ” against inflation. It 
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can be achieved—it will only be achieved—by those who combine 
a genuine desire for social justice with a genuine desire for 
freedom ; a freedom not precariously based on the goodwill of 
an all-powerful State towards its employees, but solidly grounded 
on what used most appropriately to be called “ an independence.” 


Competition from Japan 
By Professor G. C. ALLEN * 


URING the nineteen-thirties the expansion of Japan’s 

international trade was viewed by many Western persons 

with hardly less moral disapprobation than was her 
military aggression. Her activity in supplying Eastern peoples 
with cheap goods which they were anxious to buy was regarded 
with almost as much indignation as her efforts to impose on 
some of them a form of government which they did not want. 
This identification of economic expansion and_ territorial 
aggrandisement has not been absent from post-war discussions 
of the Japanese problem. In drawing up the Peace Treaty, how- 
ever, the Allied Governments have refrained from imposing any 
economic restrictions on Japan, although some of them have 
had serious misgivings about the effects of the revival of Japanese 
competition on their own industries. 

In this policy the Allied Governments have been guided both 
by expediency and by justice. Japan could hardly be won over 
to peaceful co-operation with the Western Powers if those Powers 
chose to thwart her economic development in the interests of 
certain of their own industries. In the second place, Governments 
which have proclaimed their desire to help in the development 
of under-developed countries, and to raise the standard of life in 
Asia, could not act in such a way as to choke the chief Asiatic 
source of supply of manufactured goods. Thus the improvement 
in economic welfare in Asia and the acceptance by the Japanese 
of the political réle which the Allies want them to play are both 
associated with economic recovery in Japan. 

Furthermore, the Americans have realised from their costly 
experience since 1945 that unless Japan can create a substantial 
export trade, she will have permanently a large deficit in her 
balance of payments, which they will be expected to cover. In 
present political circumstances this claim could hardly be 
resisted. To state these propositions is not, of course, to deny 
that the members of particular industries in Western countries 
may have good reason for their disquiet at the liberal terms 
of the treaty. The return of Japan to world markets for textiles 
and miscellaneous goods on anything like the pre-war scale 
would probably cause difficulties for Great Britain and other 
European countries,-except in circumstances in which world trade 
as a whole was expanding very rapidly. 

The danger is not, however, an immediate one. Japan’s 
recovery from the catastrophic effect of the war on her industries 
has, until recently, been very slow, and her export trade has 
remained small. The destruction of plants during the war and 
the disorganisation of the economy that resulted from defeat and 
the uncertainties of occupation policy kept production for several 
years far below the pre-war quantity. In 1949 manufacturing 
output was only half that of 1937. Even though it increased 
rapidly during 1950, partly through the stimulus given by the 
Korean war, in that year it was still below the pre-war level. The 
export trade in 1950 was in volume only about 25 per cent. of 
the annual average of the pre-war years, although it has bee 
growing fairly rapidly during recent months. : 

Lancashire, with memories of Japan’s successful competition 
during the “thirties, looks forward with dismay to a resumption 
of her textile exports on a large scale. But the Japanese cotton 
industry suffered heavily from the destruction of plants during 
the war, and the aumber of spindles in place is still well under 
half the number during the pre-war period. So, although exports 
of cotton piece-goods have been rising rapidly during the last 
eighteen months, the trade is still only about half that of the pre- 


* Professor of Politital Economy, University of London. 
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war years. The same failure to approach the former level of 
exports is to be seen in rayon and other leading export com- 
modities. In the metal industries production compares more 
favourably than in textiles with the pre-war output, but in 1950 
it was still well under that of 1937. The steel output was only 
about half the output of the peak war-time years. Before the 
war Japan was an important competitor in the shipping industry. 
The bulk of her ocean-going mercantile marine was sunk during 
the war, and she has not yet gone very far in rebuilding it, 
Serious competition here is unlikely for some years. 

_In the long run, however, the threat of Japanese competition’ 
must be taken very seriously. Japan has to import a substantial 
quantity of food and nearly all her industrial raw materials. She 
has lost her colonies, from which she once drew most of her 
overseas supplies of food, and her balance of payments problem 
is likely to remain intractable. Sofar, a large part of her imports 
of food and raw materials has been financed by American aid or, 
during the last year, by American purchases in Japan in con- 
nection with the Korean war. In the long run, however, the 
problem can be solved only by a large increase in exports ; 
indeed, if there is to be a return to the pre-war standard of living, 
the volume of exports must be substantially greater than before 
the war in order to make possible the increase in imports required 
by the much enlarged population. In 1936 Japan’s population 
was 70 millions; it is now nearly 85 millions. 

At the height of her commercial prosperity Japan’s exports 
consisted, first, of textiles and other finished manufactured goods, 
for which the chief markets were China and North-East Asia, 
South-East Asia and India, and, second, of raw silk, sold mainly. 
to the United States. The market for raw. silk has been largely 
destroyed through the competition of nylon, while the outlook 
for trade with China and North-East Asia is bleak. This means 
that, if Japan is to pay her way, she must depend almost exclu- 
sively on finished manufactured exports, and also that she must 
extend her markets more widely in order to compensate for those 
that have been closed to her. The long-run prospects are, then, 
that the area in which Japan and Great Britain compete will 
become more extensive, both in markets and in classes of goods, 
than was the case before the war. It seems probable, for 
instance, that Japan will develop substantial exports of light 
engineering goods, including electrical apparatus, as well as of 
textiles and finished consumption goods. She has still a long 
way to go before these results can be achieved, for the rehabilita- 
tion of her industries is impeded by a grave shortage of capital. 
But this energetic people has overcome many obstacles in earlier 
times, and its economy is highly resilient. 

The effect on British industry of the revival of the Japanese 
export trade will depend, of course, on the conditions of inter- 
national trade as a whole. During the ‘thirties one reason for 
the outcry in the West against Japan’s competition was that her 
exports were growing at a time when world trade was stagnating. 
If, in the future, international trade is buoyant, the world should 
be able to absorb these additional supplies of manufactured goods 
from Japan with advantage to the whole and with little damage 
to the industries of other countries. Moreover, if Japan were 
assigned an important rdle in the policy for the economic 
development of Asia, then her enterprise and manufacturing 
capacity would have ample scope. 

If, on the other hand, international trade were to cease to 
expand, and if the commerce of the new Asiatic States were to 
be permanently restricted by economic nationalism or political 
barriers, then Japan could hardly recover a substantial export 
trade save at the expense of certain established industries in 
Western countries. If this happened, producers in Western 
countries would doubtless demand from their Governments, as 
they did before the war, that they should be protected from the 
competition of cheap labour. Should these demands lead to the 
imposition of restrictions on Japanese goods, the difficulties of 
achieving a “ viable economy ” and an acceptable standard of life 
would be enormously increased. Indeed, the present order in 
Japan, the development of democratic forms of government and 
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— co-operation with Europe and the United States, could 

ardly survive the introduction of such policies by Western 
Powers. Perhaps, therefore, such a step can be ruled out as 
being as irrational on political grounds as it is inconsistent with 
general economic welfare. 


The Making of Maps 


By PROFESSOR FRANK DEBENHAM 


( 


E all need an atlas, many of us love an atlas, but the 

trouble is that we each want a different atlas. Worse 

still, the same man wants a different atlas for different 
moods and different times of day. Just let us examine that 
statement. First and foremost we demand of an atlas where 
in the world a place is. The Times says there’s trouble brewing 
in Guatemala, that Kaesong is in the wrong place for truce talks, 
that the Colonial Secretary has reached Lilongwe, and so on 
and so forth. Young Smith says he’s been offered a post in the 
university at Ibadan ; surely that’s where the oil fuss is going 
on. (Actually it’s not.) The Navy has just flown back 
four stout-hearted officers from Seal Lake in Greenland ; what 
on earth is the Navy doing there ? All these at breakfast-time, 
but down comes the atlas, that encyclopaedia of place, and 
usually it gives an answer of a kind. 

But at the office there are quite different kinds of questions. 
[That consignment of goods for export—what route will be the 
quicker or the cheaper? There is advice that a raw material 
is in short supply in Africa—where else does the stuff come 
from ? There’s a hold-up of transport somewhere else until 
the rainy season is over—when is the rainy season? We must 
send a priority cable to X to order immediate action ; but the 
know-all says, “ No, you juggins, it’s midnight there and nine 
hours before his office opens.” The atlas may be asked such 
questions, but more often they are answered by expensive long- 
distance calls to the man on the spot, whose reply might well 
end with, “ Have a look at your atlas, old man, next time.” 

Back from the office, in the pleasant half-hour of relaxation 
with slippers on and supper in the offing, down comes the latest 
atlas for games with the children. Where’s the highest mountain ; 
where's the deepest sea ? Argument over awkward names like 
Tlaxcala, or blessed names like Mesopotamia, or tongue-twisters 
like Szczebrzeszyn, or _ slip-easies like Lehututu' or 
Woolloomooloo. Finally, when all is quiet except the clock 
ticking advice to go to bed, the same atlas can be opened and 
become a magic casement through which to gaze on faery lands 
forlorn—or not so forlorn. Those lotus isles in the tropics, that 
beckoning peak in the Alps, that longed-for Mediterranean cruise 
or, in more historic vein, those torrid sands round Charles 
Doughty, that fetid swamp which killed Livingstone, that peak 
jn Darien, that lonely grave in the Antarctic snows... . 

No, it’s quite impossible to produce an atlas for every man 
and every mood, and the most we can expect is a cartographic 
compromise, a selection which shall offer the greatest value to the 
greatest number. No one will be quite satisfied, but there will 
be a spoonful for all. Even then the compiler of an atlas has 
only just begun his decisions ; he has many gauntlets yet to run. 
He must respect accuracy of shape or area or even direction in 
his maps, yet if he allows his projection experts too much rope 
he will raise howls from his public, who will complain that he has 
given a new and unknown shape to Australia, an absurd size for 
Greenland, or a very odd direction for starting on a London- 
Tokyo flight. He must not be too academic, yet he must cater 
for the fellow-cartographer and the student. He must know 
(his scale errors but he must not obtrude them on the less 
(intelligent section of his public. 

Perhaps his greatest headache is over the use of colour, which 
at first sight seems to be a godsend for showing distributions and 
avoiding a clutter of words over the face of his maps. Red for 
jhe good old British Empire was the standby of last century's 
pilases,.always combined with the flattering Mercator to show it 
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off to full advantage. But what is to be done with a British 
Commonwealth that comprises every sort and kind of Dominion 
Territory, Colony, Protectorate, Mandate, Trusteeship, Condo. 
minium and even Sphere of Influence that the heart of diplomat 
could desire or the wit of international lawyer devise for the 
confusion of everyone else ?_ Besides, red has now another and 
much more baleful significance. Even so, the use of colour hag 
vast merits and constitutes the chief advance made in the last 
century in atlas technique, particularly for the representation of 
relief, which is the greatest of all the problems before a carjo. 
grapher and the one to which there has been no final solution 
as yet. 

In the past our map-makers have had to educate us to under- 
stand the relief of a country by means of all kinds of conventions, 
The days of the caterpillar mountain ranges wandering over a 
map are long past, and these were replaced first by shading— 
according to the personal ideas of the draughtsman—and then 
by contours, which not only are rather puzzling to the beginner 
but create the illusion of being more accurate than they really 
are. More recently colour has come to our aid and has produced 
the layered system which is so common nowadays. We have 
even learned not to regard the world surface as made up of a 
series of flat shelves, though that is what the layered colours 
invite us to believe. The only way in which it is possible to 
give a true impression of relief is by an actual three-dimensional 
model, especially if it is always viewed by a low oblique lighting 
from the north-west. From that it is an easy step to use the 
half-tone photographic process to produce a_ shadow-relief 
printed over a flat map. This illusion of relief has recently been 
used on the jackets of the “ About Britain ” Festival guide-books. 
A truly accurate model is very expensive, however, though 
experiments are under way for their quicker and cheaper 
production. 

All these and other difficulties have beset the path of Sir 
Clinton Lewis in producing the grand new Oxford Atlas *. After 
five years’ work this atlas now appears, to earn the thanks of the 
public and at the same time to face its criticisms. The maps 
therein are all new, in the sense that they have been specially 
drawn and lettered, and in addition they introduce other novel 
features, most of which are to be highly commended. There is 
very skilful choice of projections and great clarity of lettering. 
The gazetteer is a model of scrupulous care and geographical 
scholarship, giving the maximum amount of information, includ- 
ing even hints on pronunciation. There is due emphasis on those 
parts of the world, such as the Middle East, which loom large in 
future strategy whether of peace or war, and yet the more remote 
parts, such as the oceanic islands and the polar regions, are given 
adequate space. The editors have never lost sight of the student 
of geography as such, and in certain respects have made special 
provision for him. 9 

The method of showing relief follows the layered system 
referred to above, but makes certain departurgs from normal 
practice. It will take some time to get acemiealll to the colours 
selected, which at first sight seem to include too many muddy 
greys and greens, and there is a confusing change-over in most 
of the maps from yellow to greys on either side. This point need 
not be pressed until the atlas has had a fair trial, and it will be 
easy for the printers to vary the colours in future editions should 
they prove too ambiguous. The point is made in the introduction 
that there is merit in omitting the actual contour-lines between 
the different colours. Not all users will agree that very fine 
contour-lines interfere seriously “ with the smooth gradation and 
with the legibility of the lettering.” Without some such indication 
of where the actual contour runs there can be great confusion, 
especially in broken country where the two grey colours with the 
yellow between are much interwoven. The dichards among atlas 
experts will perhaps prefer the sequence of colours they have 
been accustomed to, and wish for more gradations in one colour 
rather than two or three awkward changes. 


* The Oxford Atlas. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
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These things are matters of opinion, however, and every new 
atlas has to educate its public to appreciate its novelties. The 
end-papers of the Atlas récall the great days of Oxford carto- 
sraphy in a pleasing way with facsimiles of two of a “sett” 
of maps published there 250 years ago “for the Use of Young 
Students in the Universities.” They show a fine catholicity of 
outlook, since they are complete with philosophers, cherubs, 
eeometers and astrolabes, ships and savages, lion and unicorn, 
and a Medusa’s head, all with a background of Oxford buildings. 

The British nation, sprawled as it is all over the face of the 
globe, should produce the most competent geographers. Whether 
that be so or not, this atlas will help to sustain the claim that 
it does 


The Disappearing Horse 


By PEGGY STACK 
T noon, on regular days of the week, the big brewer’s van 
rounds the corner of this unimportant street, and pulls up 
across the way. The two horses are given their bait, 
cloths are thrown over their backs, and they are left for about 
half-an-hour while the driver and van-boy have their dinner at 
the near-by café. If it is holiday time, children stand around in 
groups. The small boy and girl from No. 5 were once invited 
to climb on to the high driving seat and, who knows? others may 
be offered this rich experience if they wait upon the occasion. 
| have come to Know these horses well, and enjoy watching them 
Both are big animals, high-spirited and in splendid condition, 
and their coming and goirg make a matutinal event whose 
interest never stales. It adds charm to the street—more than can 
be said of the motor vehicles, which contribute only ‘noise of a 
rather unpleasant kind. 

“| daresay we shan’t be seeing the horses much longer,” said 
my neighbour the other day ; and, indeed, it is impossible to live 
in London and remain unaware of the speed with which horse- 
drawn traffic is disappearing from its streets. At any time it 
may be one’s own neighbourhood which is affected. We were on 
familiar terms with the old grey cart-horse who brought the coal 
and amiably received our titbits. Now he is gone ; and one day, 
perhaps, we shall miss the milk-cart pony who mounts the pave- 
ment in front of No. 28 to investigate the dustbin and in general 
behaves as if the street belonged to him. How do they spend 
their working lives, these horses of the metropolis, and what do 
their owners think of their prospects? 

For information I went first to the brewery headquarters, on 
a Sunday, in order to find the vanners at home, and there saw 
about thirty in their stalls. I was introduced first to a black 
mare called Margaret. “Eighteen years old and as fat as a 
bullock,” said the foreman, patting her belly. Margaret curved 
her head past his shoulder and regarded me attentively, making 
me wish I had brought a lump of sugar. (This, indeed, is exactly 
what she was looking for, as it appeared that every week-end a 
young lady from a large neighbouring office brought nearly a 
pound of sugar—all the lumps that her colleagues had not 
wanted in their tea—and distributed it through the stables.) 
Thereafter we passed from stall to stall, and all the horses turned 
expectantly 

We stood a long time looking at Marylegs, a bay, winner of 
46 firsts and 25 seconds, who was now past van work and used 
mainly for going round the yard on the clean-up. She was 
twenty-six and the oldest horse at present in the stable. Quaker 
and Northolt, both aged about seventeen, wete still in harness 
They and all the other draft horses pulled the vans from 
Mondays to Fridays, their day beginning at 6 a.m., when they 
were watered and fed, groomed and harnessed. By 9 o'clock 
they had begun their journeys, which would cover an average 
distance of five miles out and back, and the middle afternoon 
found them in their stables again. 

“ Dependable things, horses,” said the foreman. “ And they 
don’t go sick on you. No engine trouble as you might say.” I 
asked him how long these horses were likely to be retained, and 
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he shrugged his shoulders. “No telling. You see,” he ex- 
plained, “things aren’t easy for them today. All these traffic 
lights. It’s a starting and stopping all the time, and people get 
impatient who don’t understand horses.” He spoke with his 
hand stroking the flanks of a dapple grey. “ Move over, darling.” 
(He called all the horses “ darling.”) “All I know,” he con- 
cluded, “that the stalls falling vacant aren’t getting filled up.” 

After the brewer’s I visited a dairy firm, at whose chief 
depot I was shown the long building that once sheltered nearly 
a hundred middle-draft horses. Lately it has been partitioned, 
and only a third of it is still used as stables. The foreman ex- 
plained the reason for the change. ‘“ Money talks,” he said. 
“ This little lot get through a daily 40 lbs. of fodder, and every 
one of them costs £3 per week to keep.” A six-day working 
week is the rule here, and since people like to get their milk early, 
the preparations for the road have to begin at 5 a.m. ‘The horses 
now occupying the stalls were those off shift, and the foreman 
took me to see them one by one. His present favourite was a 
little black mare who once pulled a hearse. She lay now on 
her side, asleep and snoring, although her eyes were open and 
she kicked from time to time at a fly that was trying to settle. 
“ That’s how I like to see them: taking it easy on their day off.” 
The man spoke affectionately and leant over the stall watching 
the mare. 

Not all London horses work so strenuously. Some of the 
barrow ponies, for instance, are idlers by comparison, as I dis- 
covered when I went the next morning to our local street-market 
and asked the owner of a vegetable-stall how many hours his 
horse worked. “Next to none,” was the answer. There is a 
twenty-minute drive every morning to and from Covent Garden, 
after which the pony is stabled for the rest of the day except for 
an occasional evening pleasure trot. He described it as a decent 
little cuss, and assured me it could sit up and beg like a dog, a 
phenomenon I was invited to witness any time I cared to come 
round to the stable after hours with a sweetmeat or carrot. He 
advised me to come soon as he was saving up to buy a motor- 
van: “ Quicker and cheaper,” he said. 

I had not yet visited the railway goods-yards, where more 
draft-horses were once employed than anywhere else in the 
London area. Behind one of the main-line stations I discovered 
the cobbled stables that are unchanged in appearance from the 
days when they accommodated 600 horses, a number now 
reduced to 60. Some were in their stalls , the rest bringing in 
the vans at the end of the day’s work. Ata factory one would 
hesitate to stop and question tired hands waiting to get home to 
their teas, but here were men who, as soon as they perceived 
that I was*genuinely interested in their horses, seemed anxious 
to linger and talk, especially the older ones. Sid, driver of forty- 
seven years’ experience, is hailed by his mates to come and tell 
me about old-time conditions and his long no-accident record. 
Charlie, too, presently comes up, touches his cap, and asks 
diffidently if | would like to see his horse, who he says has had 
a “ worrying day ” but is now feeling more itself. 

They spoke racily of their charges and recalled the special 
characters: Nance, who used to queue up for her buns at the 
Billingsgate coffee-stall, and the old roan who more recently 
learnt to switch on the electric light of his stable—a feat vouched 
for by the veterinary surgeon who was conducting me round. 
But in spite of the personal esteem in which these animals are 
held, there is a general feeling, here as at the other stables, that 
the horse is “ up against it” in a big city. The judgement is that 
he is slow, unprofitable and unsuited to the hustle of modern 
traffic. Moreover, in the large stables his proper maintenance 
calls for skilled labour which is not forthcoming 

Within our generation, it may be, the last stall will be empty 
of its living occupant ; patches of oil will appear on the ground 
the straw now covers, and the placid sound of munching be 
superseded by the roar of revving engines. Probably the firms : 
will make more money in that day. But something precious, 
nevertheless, will have gone from our town-life—a humane 
influence, a dignity and grace. 
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Whose Peace? 


By W. H. STEVENSON (Edinburgh University) 


HAVE never been so pleased to see Martin Luther in all 

my life. We were walking round the ruined streets of Berlin, 

the four of us, on the second day of the Youth Festival, and 
already we wete heartily sick of the “Peace!” posters, the 
blatant slogans on the walls and the pictures of Stalin. The un- 
civilising atmosphere of the place was already manifesting itself 
in me as a desire to pencil in spectacles on Stalin and add rude 
words to the slogans, or to put up a slogan of my own inven- 
tion—a reaction in itself testifying to the nagging penetration 
of the propaganda. Three of the four of us were British, usirtg 
the Festival as an opportunity to go behind the Iron Curtain 
for a while, with the aim of talking to as many ordinary people 
as possible, in an attempt to form some sort of objective picture 
of East Germany. We were not at all Communist, but from the 
enthusiasm of the crowds of youth, and the genuine interest of 
our guides and interpreters in their jobs, we were willing to 
accept that the new order was popular. 

However, we were beginning to be undeceived. The girl we 
were talking to was giving us the other side of the picture. She 
was the first of many who, opening cautiously, spoke out when 
we had indicated that we were not tied to the party-line. So we 
began to hear the tale. On the one hand the official books and 
pamphlets told proudly of the large grants given to students of 
working-class origin, the total elimination of unemployment and 
the great work done by the official youth movement, the F.D.J. 
But this office-girl and, in later days, the ex-P.O.W. workmen, 
the small officials and the students told us of the other side—the 
many students whose grants have failed because they were not 
good party-followers, the economic risks attached to non- 
membership of F.D.J., the unemployed who are given a choice 
of the People’s Police or the uranium ,mines, having become 
unemployed because of the numbers of experts who have fled 
to the West. The Communists are proud of their law to protect 
peace ; we discovered that it gave the Government powers to 
demand any penalty, up to death, against the person accused of 
that very comprehensive crime, being an “ enemy of peace.” 

We were just beginning to learn the first of these things as 
we walked along the street now called Liebknecht, when we met 
Martin Luther. He seems not to have changed. He stands, as 
squarely as ever, before the Church of St. Mary, with his book 
open on his left arm and a stern forefinger pointing into it. 
The streets were covered with peace slogans, political invective, 
red flags and portraits of Communist leaders, surrounded by 
red flags, making a deliberately emotional appeal in contrast 
with the endless ruins—“ the war-shattered city rejoices in the 
cause of peace "—but all the devils on the roof-tops made no 
difference to Martin. He remained firmly planted on the ground 
he took up four hundred years ago. It is still firm. 

This could be mere fantasy, or a pathetic picture of a forlorn 
and voiceless statue, outdated and overwhelmed by the more 
modern forces of an advancing age. But it is not. The spirit 
that filled Luther still invigorates his Church, and that his statue 
stifl stands on a main street is the Jeast sign of continued vitality. 
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Indeed, the Church is the most hopeful sign in East German 
today. It is the only body which unhesitatingly says “No” ms 
Communist demands where it thinks necessary, and continues 
to preach its own alternative. “ Peace is our right,” “ We must 
unite in the fight for Peace! ” shout the hoardings ; we walked 
into the doorway of the Humboldt University and found a large 
notice put up by the Christian student groups, ‘Protestant and 
Catholic: “Jesus Christ—our Peace.” And that led us into 
the strangely familiar company of those young Christians 
probably the most valuable experience of our stay in Berlin, 
We found a wide and immediate contrast. Instead of that long 
period of cautious approach, they were open with us from the 
first. We sat, sometimes as many as a hundred together, from 
various parts of East Germany and Europe, and they were quite 
unrestrained in their presentation of facts, examples and 
opinions, though they had no means of telling who was present, 
And though none of* them was in a position without some 
anxiety, lest their jobs or their grants should wither away after 
enquiries by a member of a Socialist Unity Party executive, they 
were not downcast or in despair. At the end of a discussion 
someone proposed an international hymn. At a pastor's first 
suggestion, we all rose to sing “ Now thank we all our God.” 

That picture contrasts in my mind with another. I remember 
only one other statue in East Berlin; it is the huge war 
memorial to the Russian troops who were killed in “ liberating 
Germany from the Fascist tyranny.” It has a long approach, 
through an archway, leading down an avenue of trees and 
bushes towards two dipped Soviet flags in red stone and two 
kneeling soldiers. Beyond that is a long lawn, paved round, 
somewhat sunken below a flight of steps. Under it five 
thousand Russian soldiers are buried, and at the end of it stands 
this great statue of a soldier. Round the sides of the garden 
are plaques showing pictures of Soviet troops in action, with 
quotations from Stalin, in Russian and German. There is no 
memorial to German dead anywhere. 

On this occasion, as wreaths were laid at the foot of this 
memorial, two or three hundred boys and girls, members of 
the F.D.J., were lined along the sides of the avenue and the 
garden. I looked at some of their silent, expressionless faces, 
and wondered what young bitterness was hidden there. Many, 
if not all, must have suffered in some way when the war at last 
came into their country ; now they were being taught to look 
on their fathers and relatives as representatives of Nazi tyranny 
and to do honour to the Soviet Army as the arm of liberation 
and peace. But no one forgets the Soviet behaviour of 1945, 
though no one talks of it long. Nevertheless, this false rever- 
ence has a grip on the nation. So these children stand in their 
lines and keep their thoughts to themselves in a place where 
they may smoulder awhile. They have seen the patent insin- 
cerity of many of their teachers and can learn from it. 

Though we heard more and more about the unpopularity 
of the régime, we could not help but realise more and more 
the strength of its hold. On Sunday, August 12th, the F.DJ. 
marched, across the main square, a hundred deep, for seven 
hours. All the underground stations in the city centre were 
closed for two days ; as we went to church at 10 o'clock that 
morning we found that we had to duck under ropes and dodge 
through the marching ranks on several different streets to reach 
the middle of the town. 

The trumpets came faintly through the walls of the 
Marienkirche, sounding rather unreal and not very challenging. 
The organ and the strong voice of the pastor reading the lesson 
were much more solid and full-bodied, though everyone knew 
of the endless stream of youth pouring in a dehumanised 
mass through the square less than a hundred yards away. The 
new German democracy was demonstrating for peace. Mean- 
while, only a little apart, Luther stood with his open book, 
pointing, surely, at only one place—his own translation of the 
22nd verse of the 48th chapter of Isaiah, which might well be 
remembered on both sides of the Iron Curtain: 

“But the godless, saith the Lord, have no peace.” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


URING the past few weeks I have seen, both on the 
news-reels and in the illustrated papers, pictures of men 
and women emerging from the sea. These Channel 
swimmers do not seem from their photographs to be very beauti- 
ful or very young ; cupids do not waft them from shore to shore, 
nor tritons herald their approach ; no Aphrodite Anadyomene 
rides with pink feet across the laughing waves, but Caliban and 
Sycorax clamber across the boulders smeared from head to foot 
with blubber-oil. I have asked many of my _ friends 
who are expert swimmers why it is that, although everybody 
today seems to cross the Channel by this method of propulsion, 
when Matthew Webb did so in August, 1875, the whole 
world stood amazed. It seems that, in the interval, science has 
made giant strides. Swimmers today can suck at bottles tendered 
to them by their impresarios and containing the special glucose 
mixture that is administered to sick sea-lions at the Zoo; the 
knowledge of the habits of tides has increased so much since the 
Webb days that swimmers can now float in the right, instead of 
in the wrong, direction ; and it has been found that huge quanti- 
ties of grease keep out the chill and the brine. The only person 
I know of who had any serious motive in undergoing these 
endurance tests was Leander, who would swim backwards and 
forwards between Abydos and Sestos in order to visit Hero, 
priestess of the Temple of Aphrodite. Nightly did he cross and 
recross the Heptastadium near the narrows, landing at the 
Apobathra where Xerxes had anchored his mulberry, and 
swimming back, with current helping, to the Nagara Bournu, 
near Chanak. But then Poseidon became jealous and drowned 

him. Which was, as Hero remarked, a dirty (“ turpe’’) trick. 

+ . oe 7 
On May 3rd, 1810, Lord Byron, as he so frequently reminds 
us, repeated Leander’s exploit. He had made a first attempt on 
April 13th, but the wind was in the north, the current increased 
in strength and speed, and the waves cold. Lord Byron had to 
be pulled back into the boat. Three weeks later he made a 
second attempt, this time accompanied by Lieutenant Ekenhead. 
Although the actual distance from point to point was not more 
than a mile, they were carried four miles beyond the headland 
in the direction of Chanak. Byron was in the water one hour 
and ten minutes and Mr. Ekenhead one hour and five minutes ; 
so I presume that the Lieutenant won. “ We were not fatigued,” 
wrote Byron, “ but a little chilled.” How delighted he was by 
this exploit! He wrote to his mother about it; he wrote to 
Drury ; he wrote a very poor stanza on the subject; he made 
Hobhouse insert a special note in the book he was writing on his 
travels in the Levant ; and many years later the memory returned 
to him in the brightest colours: 
“A better swimmer you could scarce see ever, 
He could perhaps have passed the Hellespont, 
As once (a feat on which ourselves we prided), 
Leander, Mr. Ekenhead and I did.” 

Always have I enjoyed the picture of Byron, glorying in his 
twenty-two years, plunging across the Dardanelles, indifferent to 
currents and dolphins, on that May afternoon of 1810. I had 
always wanted to learn more about the episode, and now the 
kindness of an unknown correspondent has given me an 
unexpected opportunity. 
* . * * 
She has sent me, as an unsolicited gift, a book entitled The Life 
of a Sailor, written by Captain Frederick Chamier, and first 
published in 1831. Fred Chamier was a midshipman on board 
the * Salsette’ frigate, in which Byron and Hobhouse had been 
granted a passage from Malta to Constantinople. They were 


delayed for several weeks at the narrows in the Dardanelles, 
awaiting the firman that would permit them, after unloading all 
gunpowder, to sail further and enter the Golden Horn. Fred 
Chamier seems to have been a sturdy but withal sensitive little 
boy; when obliged to witness a sailor being flogged on the 


quarter-deck he turned very white and burst into tears; and 
when he heard the purser inform Lord Byron that there were 
no oranges left, he dived into his sea-chest, polished his own 
orange on the seat of his trousers, and presented it to Lord Byron 
with what I am sure was an engaging smile. Byron, who was 
kind to young people, was delighted by this courtesy ; he asked 
Captain Bathurst whether he might take Fred with him on his 
expedition to the Troad. Off they went, mounted on wild horses, 
with Byron’s two Souliote attendants keeping guatd. Byron 
seated himself upon the tomb of Patroclos and made notes in a 
book, which Fred felt sure must be Homer, but which I suspect 
to have been a volume of the learned Gell. Fred meanwhile 
scampered after the lizards and much amused Byron by jumping 
backwards and forwards across the Scamander. Then they all 
rode on to Abydos, where they arrived in the early afternoon. 
Byron decided then and there to swim the Hellespont. In vain 
did the British Consul, Mr. Tarragona, seek to dissuade him. At 
least, urged Mr. Tarragona, let him cross to the opposite shore 
and swim back to Asia with the current less unfavourable. So 
they all took the boat across to Sestos. 
. * * * 

Fred Chamier, being very young, took a dislike to Mr. Tarra- 
gona. He refers to him as “the dirtiest Consul I have ever 
known. The vermin, which even a Maltese woman dis- 
lodges from her child, crawled in careless security over his 
collar.” He was annoyed also by the seemingly useless business 
of rowing across the Straits to the Apobathra: 

* While I was ruminating,” he writes, “on the useless excur- 
sion, | saw Lord Byron in a state of nudity, rubbing himself 
all over with oil, and taking to the water like a duck—When he 
arrived about half-way across, he gave up the attempt and was 
handed into the boat and dressed. He did not appear in the 
least fatigued, but was as cold as charity and white as snow 
He was cruelly mortified at the failure and did not speak one 
word until he arrived on shore. His look was that of an angry, 
disappointed girl, and his upper lip curled, like that of a pas- 
sionate woman. I see it now, as if it were yesterday.” 

Thereafter Byron and Fred Chamier appear to have made great 
friends. When they reached Constantinople they would take 
walks together among the alleys of Pera and Stamboul. The 
midshipman was invited with the rest of the party to lunch at the 
Sublime Porte, and while seated cross-legged upon the ground, 
and embarrassed by the strange dishes that were served to him, 
he was encouraged by a great wink that Byron addressed to him 
across the room. He thought Byron brave and calm and grand ; 
he liked the way he stared with cool defiance at the janissaries ; 
he liked the way “ he recovered his gaiety with the rising of the 
moon.” He did not think him so wonderfully handsome, “as I 
consider beauty only applicable to women.” He says it was all 
nonsense to pretend that Byron was sensitive about his deformed 
foot; how often had he seen him sitting on the taffrail and 
dangling his legs for all to see. “He certainly,” writes Fred, 
“did not swim the Hellespont in Hessian boots.” 
» 7” * * 

At the island of Zea, Byron left the ‘ Salsette” and returned to 
Athens. Fred Chamier was sorry to see him go. They parted 
on the scala at Zea with “a warm and friendly shake of the 
hand.” Thereafter some Greeks “took charge of his little 
luggage. He turned towards the frigate, waved his hand- 
kerchief, and then advanced into the interior of the island.” And 
what of Lieutenant Ekenhead of the Marines? So overjoyed 
was he, on returning to Malta, to learn that he had received 
promotion, that “he managed to tumble over the bridge which 
separates Nix Mangiare Stairs from Valetta and was killed on 
the spot.” Captain Bathurst, for his part, was killed at Navarino. 
Byron returned, after some months in Athens and the Morea, to 
wake up famous. I doubt whether he ever met Midshipman Fred 
Chamier again 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“The Tempest ” (Mermaid Theatre, St. John’s Wood.) 


THE second experiment in Bernard Miles’s back-garden Globe is not 
as happy a choice as the first, Dido and Aeneas—which is, on the 
face of it, odd; for few plays could have seemed more suited than 
The Tempest to show off the Mermaid Theatre’s inner stage and 
thoroughly practical “ Heaven.” And indeed, during the shipwreck, 
it worked: rigging and rope-ladders were tossed down from the 
clouds, and we were seeing the most ingeniously seasick staging of 
the opening scene that lubberly heart could wish. But afterwards, 
on the island, a long disenchantment set in—the disenchantment 
of proximity. The Tempest, after all, was not written for perform- 
ance on a normal Elizabethan apron stage. Intimacy does not 
improve it. Distance and mystery are its big guns ; and unless we 
believe in spells, how its faults glare at us, buttonhole and bore us ! 
To an age unfamiliar with sorcery, the play is no more than a 
wondrous conjuring trick ; and when, as at the Mermaid, we can 
see the rim of Caliban’s mask, the join of Ferdinand’s wig and the 
creases in Ariel’s tights, the wonder is puffed away. 

However, the settings and costumes are rich; and if Mr. Julius 
Gellner, the producer, would turn his hand to Measure for Measure, 
or some other such frowsty play, I should return full of anticipation. 
Mr. Miles’s Caliban, growling and drooling and made up like a 
mandrill’s hindquarters, might be effective much farther away ; Mr. 
Clifford Evans will be a serviceable Prospero when he gains in pace ; 
and a twelve-year-old schoolboy, Master Terry Wale, chirrups 
through Ariel with a sort of delighted compassion for mortality and 
eld—a pretty performance, prettily attired in moth-soft swansdown. 
The two lovers are tormentedly played by Miss Josephine Griffin 
and Mr. Kenneth Fortescue. As I write, they return to my mind's 
eye, their faces working in furious search for the physical equivalent 
to what they are saying, and finding it never once. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 


CINEMA 


“ The Magic Box.” (Odeon.) “ Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell.” 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) “ Behold the Man.” (New Gallery.) 


Tue film industry's Festival production, The Magic Box, lays at the 
forgotten feet of William Friese-Greene, inventor, or at any rate 
one of the inventors, of the cine-camera, a tribute of talent unsur- 
passed artistically, technically and numerically on the British screen. 
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GODFREY PHILLIFS LTD MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 


Headed by Mr. Robert Donat, Miss Margaret Johnston and Mis 
Maria Schell, the cast consists of so many actors and actresses of 
note, each pin-pointed in a butterfly réle, that it is impossible not 
to collect them out loud. “ Isn’t that —— ? ”, “ Wasn’t that ?” 
one cries as they flit by. This richness is undoubtedly distracting 
If one could forge the pleasure of searching for Dames, or better 
still were altogether ignorant of famous faces, one would find 
I think, that this film is a very good one, balanced, interesting. 
moving, lovely to look at, well written, quiet and simple. It is 
hard, however, not to treat it as a splendid game, four marks to 
anyone who first spots Mr. Ronald Shiner and a forfeit for missing 
Mr. Emlyn Williams. 

William Friese-Greene’s life was not a dramatic one, being 
devoted, to the extinction of all subsidiary matters such as wives, 
family and money, to work. He sacrificed everything to the perfect- 
ing of his obsession, and save for one moment of glory, when the 
darned machine actually worked (a moment shared with a passing 
policeman), he knew no reward. Bankrupt, a failure, his first wife 
dead, his second estranged, he continued to strive and hope, only 
to die unrecognised and destitute. Mr. Donat makes of this charm. 
ing but selfish visionary a person of infinite pathos, giving to him 
warmth and a kind of puzzled tenderness which is extremely touch- 
ing. Touching too are Miss Schell and Miss Johnston, loving but 
oft-deserted wives ; indeed the whole picture, with its dim interiors, 
its pale faces and quiet London scenes, exudes a gentle air, a soft 
melancholy. 

Directed by Mr. John Boulting, written by Mr. Eric Ambler, 
photographed by Mr. Jack Cardiff, dressed by Miss Julia Squire and 
produced by Mr. Ronald Neame, it has a technical side as opulently 
served as the histrionic, and there is no doubt that in this case the 
plethora of cooks involved has not spoilt the broth. Viewed as a 
film, a feast or a sporting fixture, The Magic Box is well worth 
seeing. 





o * * . 


Mr. Clifton Webb, whose assumption of arrogance has joined 
issue with babies and adolescents, is now, in Mr. Belvedere Rings 
the Bell, paging the old. As a lecturer on the pleasures of being 80, 
he falsifies his age and enters an old people’s home to find out 
whether, in fact, an octogenarian’s life is quite as rosy as he makes 
out. It is not, and Mr. Webb takes upon himself the task of 
galvanising the inmates into a cheerful parody of youth. Though 
the scope for sentimentality is unlimited, the delightful script and 
enchanting acting deters the smallest pellet of saccharine from 
cloying the brew. The old men and women, notably Mr. Billy Lynn, 
Miss Doro Merande and Mr. Harry Hines, are exquisitely funny in 
a perfectly plausible way, sly, childish, touching and toothless, and 
neither Mr. Webb nor a vicar-and-nurse combine played by Mr. 
Hugh Marlowe and Miss Joanne Dru can compete with such sweet 
seniles. They are truly bewitching. 


. + * * 


Behold the Man is the film of the Westminster Passion play 
produced each Easter by Catholic youth organisations with an 
amateur and anonymous cast. For the first time in Great Britain 
the censor has permitted the portrayal of Jesus on the screen, to 
be seen but not heard, the entire film being mimed to narrative. 
Why aurally we are more likely to be shocked than visually I do 
not pretend to know, but what I do know is that reverence is a 
state*of mind and not a physical paralysis. The holy slowness here 
is almost unbearable, and with the best intentions in the world 
the Companions of the Cross have produced a film so uninspiring 
and so dull as to drive its beholders into the arms of atheism. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Ir is an odd fact, not by any means creditable to concert-promoters, 
programme-builders, the public or whoever else can reasonably be 
considered responsible, that Racine Fricker’s first symphony should 
win the Koussevitzky Award in 1949 and wait for its first concert 
performance in London unti! September, 1951. It was in fact 
played at the Prom. on September 14th, when it took up the whole 
of the second part of what s‘arted as a Beethoven programme. 

It is quite possible to dislike Fricker’s music, which is technically 
and emotionally complex, violent and often grim: but it is not 
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ssible to ignore its magnificent, and magnificently controlled, 
vitality, the skill and invention of the composer, his capacity for 
sustained and coherent musical thinking and the sureness and 
economy with which he achieves his objects. My own lack of 
temperamental sympathy with the bleaker or more tortured moods 
of this music has made me in the past impatient with Fricker’s 
violin concerto and string quartet, though I have enjoyed as well 
as admired his wind quintet and Prelude, Liegy and Finale for 
strings ; and this first symphony—since followed by a second, as 
yet unknown to me—seems to show signs of a wider, occasionally 
even a more relaxed and friendly mentality, especially in the Tableau 
and Dance of the third movement. 

The scale and the manner of the whole piece are unmistakably 
symphonic, and genuinely so, with no suggestion of the bull-frog 
inflation too often practised by composers more intent on writing 
a symphony than on choosing a form commensurate with their 
musical ideas and powers. And yet there is plenty of delicate 
orchestral writing, subtle and atmospheric, above all in the Adagio ; 
and this enhances the effect of the starker and more large-mannered 
passages when they occur. It would be difficult to think of a more 
impressive symphony by a British composer since Walton’s, and 
Fricker’s second symphony must be heard in London without delay. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


The Rake’s Progress. 


Muca was expected of Stravinsky’s new opera, The Rake's Progress. 
But even now that it has had its first performance (at the Venice 
Biennale under the composer’s direction on September 11th), it is 
still no easy matter to decide how many of those expectations, have 
been fulfilled. Because Stravinsky is the only surviving giant of the 
three great revolutionaries of his generation, because it is his first 
operatic work for a quarter of a century, his first full-length opera 
ever and his first setting of an English libretto, it has had perhaps 
more advance publicity than is good for it. It has even stolen the 
thunder of Britten’s new opera Billy Budd, the production of which 
is expected soon, and this conversely may be no bad thing for 
Britten. 

Stravinsky’s views On opera are in a sense only those of his age. 
But being himself a creative artist of genius, he holds them with 
more conviction than most, the conviction of professional know- 
ledge. Not only does he deplore Wagner and the art of music- 
drama, which it is fashionable to do, but he confuses the seeker of a 
modish culture by confessing too that Pelleas and Mélisande and 
Boris Godunov mean nothing to him, and that he prefers J/ 
Trovatore and La Traviata to Otello and Falstaff. His librettist in 
The Rake's Progress is W. H. Auden, who also, possibly partly as a 
result of his association with Stravinsky, holds dogmatic views of 
what opera can and cannot do, set out in a thoughtful and provoca- 
tive collection of “ Reflections on opera as a medium.” He finds 
Mozart’s Figaro less successful than Rossini’s because in Da Ponte’s 
libretto he is too interesting a character to go into music satis- 
factorily. These views are not superficially held, for Auden is not 
inexperienced in writing for music, having collaborated with Britten 
on several occasions. His lucid exposition of his beliefs about opera 
carries more authority and conviction than anything that a mere 
musician could write about the subject. 

With all this in mind one awaited the opera expectantly, hoping 
to be swept off one’s feet. But this did not, perhaps could not, 
happen. It is certainly as remarkable as Stravinsky’s works have a 
reputation for being, astonishing this time because so much of the 
music itself, as well as the formal conventions it uses, is so like 
Mozart and so little “ modern.” Much of it, especially the “ tragic ” 
arias within the comedy, is very expressive ; and the scoring, which 
alone is conceived in a fully modern style, has a marvellous beauty 
that has always been one of Stravinsky’s secrets. But one perceives 
rather than is moved by these beauties, and the various impressions 
do not after one performance cohere into the overwhelming 
emotional experience that was awaited. 

How far is this whose fault? Part composer’s, part librettist’s, 
part listener’s no doubt. The greatest doubts are aroused by the 
last scene of Act II and the first of Act III, which do not convince 
that they play any essential part in the drama, unless to provide 
opportunities (of which little advantage is taken) for unusual illus- 
trative music. This can, however, only be an interim judgement, for 
Stravinsky, often challenged during his extraordinary career, has 
always proved right in the long run, and there is no need to credit 
him with infallibility to be cautious in assuming, on the strength 
of one performance, that he has begun to miscalculate at the age 
of 69 CoLINn MASON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


In spite of what the Cotswold folk used to call “ casalty” weather, 
September has been a waspish month, both literally and figuratively. 
W. H. Hudson had a soft spot for wasps, but he was neither gardener 
nor orchardist. Their fleets of dragonish longships sailing the air have 
reaped such plunder as must have soured the temper of many a grower, 
sufficiently tried already by a fantastic economic system. They have 
eaten into the cellophane coverings of jam-pots and died of a surfeit 
in the jam; they have drunk themselves dizzy on the cider of unripe 
apples, while, as for the plums and greengages, they have exacted such 
an, Income Tax as would satisfy a modern government. Presumably 
wasps, as honest predators, should play their part in the economy and 
balance of nature. But who sees the modern wasp coping with flies? 
They have become a kind of dissipated jeunesse dorée, sottish tipplers 
and gluttons with no aim but to fuddle themselves into insensibility. 


. 


A’Night Visitant 
How different the conduct of a familiar of the night watches I have 

just lost! This was a Clouded Border moth (Lonastilis marginata) that 
used to visit my bedside during that blessed hour of relaxation when one 
reads some choice book that has nothing to do with one’s work whilst 
comfortably propped up against a pillow. The food-plant of the Clouded 
Border caterpillar is aspen, willow or poplar, and I presume that these 
nightly visitations were due to the fact that I have a shelter-belt of 
balsam poplars at the north end of the garden, a richly scented species 
sometimes used as a wind-screen to the Herefordshire hopyards. Il 
should like to be able to say that the beautiful little creature—about 
the size of a holly-blue butterfly—used to come flitting and pirouetting 
through the curtains to perch on my pillow every night. This was not so, 
but my elfish wanderer did at any rate vouchsafe its presence two or 
three times a week. But how could I‘ possibly presume to suggest that 
my moth-errant was always the same being? For this reason—that the 
Clouded Border is a moth of exceptional variability in its colouring, the 
reddish-brown flecks or splashes on a white ground being often dimmed 
or, as the term marginata indicates, being frequently clustered along the 
margins of the wings. But my aerial visitant was a particularly brilliant 
specimen, and the markings were not only sharply defined but evenly 
distributed over the whole surface of the wings. Perhaps there were 
others in the neighbourhood as gallantly adorned, but I prefer to think 
not. The moment the flitterling appeared in my room, it would execute 
the most astonishing gyrations and baroque swirls and volutes not only 
round the light but round my head and above the bed, dancing the air 
like those 

“ fairy elves 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 

Or fountain some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 

Sits arbitress.” 
But always the sprite would settle in the end on my pillow. Then one 
fatal night of drowsiness I picked it up to place it on the picture-rail of 
a water-colour above my head. It sprang from my hand, rushed into 
the light and in a few moments fell dead, with pitifully crumpled wings, 
upon my bedside-table. 


The New-Fashioned Harvest 

How depressing it is to see hardly anything but the baler in the harvest 
fields and stacks like piles of boxes! The arm of the machine jogs 
up and down like an animated or rather clockwork signpost. No 
wonder thatching is dying out when good wheat-straw is so hard to 
come by. The combine-harvester makes a dreadful mess of the straw, 
so that it is only fit for litter or stamping down, and cattle-yards to 
the latter end are, alas, old-fashioned husbandry. The straw, too, is often 
burned and that must make old Iden in Jefferies’s Amaryllis at the 
Fair turn in his grave. Owing to the wet and prolonged winter, 
harvesting has been extremely irregular this year, and I have seen 
adjacent fields in ear, in stook, swept bare and in plough all at the 
same time. 
In the Garden 

The apple-harvest is very late this year, but Beauty of Bath was ready 
in mid-September. I had one, but cut it down as uneatable. In our 
curious age apples are solderather for their colour than their taste 
and this purely facial beauty with nothing behind it is streaked and 
spotted a bright red on a yellow ground. One of the next “ earlies” 
is Worcester Pearmain of a rich purplish-red and sold for the same 

But the wise man lets it hang till November when it becomes 
palatable. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 81 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 
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There must be many ideas for which at present there is no 
single word in the English language, and which therefore have to be 
expressed by circumlocution. A prize was offered for useful and 
appropriate meanings for any five of the following words : Cramble, 
Whilksome, Marglish, Groption, Limmery, Prasticate, Gamboodle, 
Jennicote, Gumprey, Stribble. 

I found this a very difficult competition to judge. There were a 
large number of entries, many of them of great merit. Points were 
awarded for wit and ingenuity, for the appropriateness of the 
meaning assigned to each word, and for the extent to which the 
new words as defined seemed to fill a real want in the language. 

Most competitors were influenced by association in their choice 
of meanings; for example, many suggested an establishment of 
the W.R.N.S. for “ Jennicote,” and some form of speculative gain 
for “ Gamboodle,” while “ Groption ” produced various compounds 
of option with grab, grim or ground. 

Here are some of the more striking definitions : — 

Cramate.—* To indicate some concept by dumb-show, as in 
Dumb Crambo . as when issuing an invitation to play golf, 
when the manager is in the room” (A. H. Baynes). “A collection 
of crumbs in the bed” (Mrs. L. Laming). 

PRASTICATE.—" To suspend temporarily from membership of the 
Communist Party (Pravda and rusticate)"” (R. S, Stanier). 

Limmery.—* Light on the horizon underneath clouds” (several 
competitors). “ Border region between conscious and unconscious 
mind” (Joyce Johnson). “Centre-court underwear” (Brock). 

SrripsLe.—*“ An agreed statement following a meeting of states- 
men at which no agreement has been reached ” (F. E. C. Shearme). 
“The exudation of ink from the kind of pencils that have ink 
refills" (Joyce Johnson). 

JeNNiIcOoTE.—*“ Device to protect the lobes of the ears from the 
teeth of Income Tax Officials * (H. F. Macdonald). 

GropTion.—* The gripping suction of an electric washing-machine 
coping with a plastic mackintosh ” (F. E, C. Shearme). 

Gumrrey.—* The whole range of facial expressions employed by 
film actors” (P. M.). “ Anonymous fish ; the ‘ other fish * that the 
manufacturers of fish-paste do not quite like to name ” (C. P. Driver). 

Wuiiksome.—* Of food artificially flavoured to resemble another 
food, more delicate or more expensive” (Michael James). 
“ Apparelled in such manner that sex is not immediately apparent 
—Scottish whilk, which?” (J. H. G. Gibbs). “Irksomely whim- 
sical" (W. Bernard Wake and others). 

MARGLISH.—*“ Having the dull gleam of inferior artificial pearls” 
(D. L. L. Clarke). 
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GaMBOODLE.—“ The second course of the mid-day meal on the 
third day of the meat-ration” (Nan Wishart). “The result of a 
kennelman’s gamble as a poodle-breeder ” (Pauline Willis). “To 
set silly subjects for competitions ” (Brock). 

I recommend prizes of £2 each for A.P -R. (full name please) and 
J. N. P., and £1 to Peter Hadley. And now will somebody invent 
a word to denote “the sound made by a hundred professors of 
etymology simultaneously turning in their graves” ? 


FIRST PRIZES 


(A.P -R.) 

CRAMBLE, vb. To wrinkle by contraction of a soft surface. sb. the 
corrugated surface thus produced, as in oxidising oils. E.g., “ crambled 
top of Devonshire cream”: “ windows with the paint crambled by the 
sun”: “new-born, red, and utterly crambled.” 

Groption, sb. Fumbling progression as if confused by alternatives: 
quasi groping among options. Metaph, Descriptive of way of planners 
who really have no plan. 

Jennicote, sb. A nest of she-men usu. of a pretentious kind: a 
coterie of affected “superior persons ” (Génie-cote: cf. O.E.D. Jenny 
and Dovecot). vb. To congregate and confabulate in arty parties, 

PRASTICATE, vb. “To eat the leek”: to pocket a deliberate insult 
(and “ chew on it”). Gk. xpavor leek: rpaco-payos = leek-eater. 


STRIBBLE (1), vb. int. To walk unsteadily or cautiously, as over big 
scree, stepping-stones and the like. Metaph. To proceed like Agag 
in some difficult business (1 Sam. xv. 32-33): cf. Cat on hot bricks, 


(Stride plus Dribble). (2), adj. and vb. To striate and stipple, as in the 
surface of gabbro and some sandstones. (No connection with (1)) 
E.g., “at Lincoln . . . complicated carvings in a stribbled reddish stone.” 


(J. N. P.) 

MARGLISH, mirglish, adj. Given to fatuous and extravagant praise, 
while being ignorant of what should constitute excellence in the thing 
praised. (Hind. m'ahar ghul, | am astounded.) 

PRASTICATE, pras'ti-kat, v.t. To delay an expedition by being unable 
to find some important article. (L. prasticum, a ration-card.) 

GAMBOODLE, gam-bdddl, v.t. To entice onlookers to risk their money 
in a game of chance in which the likelihood of their winning is remote. 
(It. campodello, a race-course or fair-ground, such places being 
frequented by those addicted to this practice.) 

JeNNicoTe, jen‘i-kot, n. A country labourer’s cottage reconstructed in 
supposedly antique style for occupation by well-to-do townspeople. 
(Prob. Fr. je n'y compte, | do not count on it, from the frequency of 
occupiers of such places disappearing without paying their debts.) 

STRIBBLE, strib’l, v.t. To make a series of pictures which together 
narrate a story, usually adventurous, for publication in successive issues 
of a newspaper. (A.S. /stribl, an expression said to have been used by 
the Venerable Bede on inspecting the Bayeux Tapestry.) 


SECOND PRIZE 


(PeTeR HADLEY) 

-MARGLISH (mahj'lish), adj. (deriv. marg-arine and Eng-lish). Suffering 
from the typically English tendency to accept synthetic goods without 
protest in place of their natural equivalents. 

GAMBOODLE (gambd6ddl), v.i. (deriv. gamble and ood.). Literally to 
wager without having any money. Hence, to risk more than the gambler 
can afford, to live beyond one’s means. 

Srripsie (stri‘bl), v.i. (deriv. Stribling, a heavyweight boxer). To 
throw one’s weight about, to attempt to exercise undue influence over 
others. 

LimMerRY (lim’eri), adj. (deriv. MDCCCCLI and su-mmery). In 
weather forecasts, generally cloudy at first, with probability of rain 
spreading later from the West, and further outlook unsettled. 

PRASTICATE (pra’stikate ), v.i. (deriv. P.R.A. and masticate). Literally, 
to argue at the Royal Academy banquet over questions concerning the 
artistic merit of contemporary painters. Hence. more generally, to 
argue at mealtimes. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 84 
Set by Guy Kendall 


The following is an extract from Baedeker’s Manual of Con- 
versation (in four languages) published in the last century : “ Postilion 
stop: we wish to get down: a spoke of one of the wheels is 
broken: some of the harness is undone: a spring is also broken: 


one of the horse's shoes is come off.” “You need not be 
afraid.” “ But the road is very steep and hilly: there are preci- 
pices....” A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a 


fragment of dialogue, from an up-to-date manual, for use in @ 
similar emergency. (Not more than 150 words.) 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than October 3rd. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of October 12th. 
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LETTERS TO 


“ What Way for Youth?” 


Sin,—In the fanfare of publicity which greeted the East Berlin Youth 
Festival the deliberations of the 600 youth leaders from sixty-three 
different countries who met during August for the first assembly of the 
World Assembly of Youth at Cornell University, New York State, have 
received less notice in Britain than they perhaps have deserved. East 
Berlin was a mass demonstration by young people. Cornell was by 
contrast a serious conference of national and local leaders of organised 
youth throughout the free world. The ten days of the assembly were 
devoted to a detailed consideration of the Declaration of Human Rights 
with special regard to its implementation in under-developed countries. 

The United Kingdom delegation consisted of thirty-five representatives 
of all the major tendencies of the youth service in this country. There 
were also strong delegations from all parts of the Commonwealth, those 
from Canada, India, Pakistan, Gold Coast, British Guiana and Trinidad 
being especially prominent. It is noteworthy that in the World Assembly 
youth delegations trom colonial territories have an equal status with 
those from the mother country. 

The subjects of particular interest, I think, are the formation for the 
first time of: 

(1) A Commonwealth Youth 
umbrella of W.A.Y. 

(2) A pilot community project of development, probably in Nagpur 
Province, India, during 1952, whereby young doctors, nurses and 
educationists, representing organised youth in developed countries, 
will devote a minimum of one year to a programme of mass educa- 
tion and hygiene. 

(3) Exchanges of groups of youth leaders between developed and under- 
developed countries of the Commonwealth. 

(4) A special tour at the request of W.A.Y. International of British 
Western and Central African territories by a small delegation of 
British and African W.A.Y. leaders to stimulate the tormation of 
W.A.Y. national committees, particularly in those countries where 
the Communist-sponsored World Federation of Democratic Youth 
has already a strong hold amongst the young people. 

5) W.A.Y. Council meetings and regional conference in Africa, pro- 
bably in the Gold Coast, if the new Government agrees, and in 
South Asia during 1952 and 1953. 

It is believed by many that this year’s meeting of W.A.Y. marks 
a turning point in W.A.Y.’s history, and that a major effect in this 
country will be a greater accent on internationalism in youth work, 
together with, it is hoped, a greater recognition of the responsibility 
which young people in this country bear for young people in other 
parts of the Commonwealth and particularly in the colonial territories. 
It is realised that in this movement towards closer co-operation within 
the Commonwealth we must eschew paternalistic methods. There is 
also a widespread recognition that young people in this country have 
rn from the youth of the Commonwealth countries and not 
least from_Asia and Africa. The traffic of ideas and techniques must 
not be one way only.—Yours faithfully, GuTurie Morr. 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade, 8 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sik,—Two things strike me as a result of your articles What Way fop 
Youth? and the comments and correspondence arising out of the 
question of the Berlin Youth Rally. 

(1) The terror of Communism is that it is a militant, crusading religion, 
Its horror is its capacity to harness the spontaneous and devouring 
idealism of youth—the power of adoration and worship, the impulse to 
self-sacrifice, the aching desire for social perfection, the inarticulate long- 
ing for the knowledge of the unity of humanity. Communism, therefore, 
can only be met on the religious level—on the level of the spirit—because 
it is itself a corruption of the spirit. There is only one answer to it, 
and only the Catholic Church militant can give it. 

(2) The most grievous malaise of modern society, and of its youth jn 
particular, is its loss of the sense of real local community. One of the 
inevitable results of modern industrial and political mass-organisation js 
the tendency for people to be split up into groups of trades and skills, 
and therefore for groups to be largely segregated from each other in 
their interests. As a result of the growth of the great industrial towns. 
home and work-site now bear hardly any relationship to each other: and, 
aS a consequence of this, the sense of community is mainly transferred 
from the locality of home to the trade—or skill—groups at the work-site 
But even here the sense of community tends to disappear once the 
industrial unit or trade union grows beyond a certain size and too larg 
loyalties are demanded of the individual. (Viz. recent trade-union unrest 
and revolt.) 

It seems to me that this loss of the sense of real local community is 
hitting very hard at the nation’s well-being, and particularly at its youth 
There is one existing factor, and one only, which can provide the remedy 
for this situation—the common, binding interest of the Christian faith 
within the local church. 

With these two points in mind, I have a vision of “ The Great Pilgrim- 
age.” I see this green and pleasant land spread out before me in August, 
1952. On Canterbury and York are converging hundreds of columns of 
dozens of thousands of young men and maidens from every town and 
village up and down the length and breadth of England. Here boys and 
girls are, in “ The Great Pilgrimage.” learning something of real com- 
munity: here they of many walks of life, of many trades and skills, are 
learning of each other and living with each other: here all are contribut- 
ing in greater or less degree to the needs of each: here they are 
experiencing something of the corporateness of humanity. And, for the 
finale, I see the metropolitans, in all their splendid magnificence, with 
hands raised in blessing on countless crowds round Canterbury Cathedral 
and York Minster, who kneel in surrender, having dedicated them- 
selves anew to fight under the standard of the Prince of Peace. and 
having been commissioned to go back to establish real local community 
in His Name. 

Only the Church of England has two obvious and outstanding centres 
of loyalty—Canterbury Cathedral and York Minster—to each of which, 
resnectively, the south and north halves of England owe allegiance. Only 
the Church of England could sponsor “ The Great Pilgrimage.” because 
only the Church of England has the necessary widespread administrative 
basis. But it would not be narrow and denominational: it would be wide 
and open, calling those of any Christian allegiance and those of none as 
yet. 

Here is the means for the Church militant—the crusading Church—to 
harness the spontaneous and devouring idealism of youth, the power of 
adoration and worship, the impulse to self-sacrifice, the inarticulate long- 
ing for the knowledge of human unity. Here is the means for the Church 
militant tor teach the necessity and commission the revival of real 
local community. 

August, 1952? Impossible! But we must meet the challenge of Com- 
munism, the Berlin Youth Rally and the problem of community 
Not only the life of our nation, but of the whole Western world, may 
depend upon it.—Yours faithfully, L. H. Morrison. 

Roseleigh East, Thirlestaine Road, Cheltenham. 


Gerald Finzi 


Sin.—I am astonished to notice that in your music cri 
he Three Choirs Festival the name of Gerald Finzi is not included in 
representative West Country composers whose work was 
performed. True, Finzi may not yet have achieved the sure touch of 
Howells or the professional dexterity of Elgar. This, I think, is largely 
s venturing on hitherto uncharted seas. Surely no one with 
can fail to recognise Finzi’s inventive fertility and deep 
Yours faithfully, RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
Dorking 
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“ .. Life at Marienbad was very hard work, 
as I spent so much time seeing people who were 
difficult to get rid of. For instance. ..a beautiful 
lady from the half-world in Vienna who wanted 
to have the honour of sleeping with the King 
(Edward VII). On being told this was out of the 
question, she said if it came to the worst she 
would sleep with me, so that she should not wasté 
the money spent on her ticket; but I told her te 


look elsewhere for a bed... .” 
* * * 
“.. . When I persuaded the King (George V) 


send a sympathetic message to Ramsay MacDonal 
on the illness of his wife, all the Oonservatives 
were upset at the King toying with anarchism, a8 
they put it... .” 


* *. * 
“.. . When I attended a ‘Court’ I was always 
struck by the incongruous music the band played, 
and determined to do what I could to have this 
remedied. 

I argued that these popular airs robbed the 
ceremony of all dignity. A presentation at Court 
vas often a great event in a lady’s life, but if she 
went past the King and Queen to the tune of ‘ His 
nose was redder than it was,’ the whole impression 
was spoilt... .” 
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Sooyal Memoirs 


Next Sunday the Sunday Express begins 
publication of the most important and the 
most fascinating Royal memoirs ever 
written. 

They are the private diaries of Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, first Lord Sysonby, 
for 40 years a private secretary to King 
George V, King Edward VII, and Queen 
Victoria. 

He lived in such close intimacy with the 
Royal Family, first at Osborne, then 
at Buckingham Palace, Balmoral, and 
Sandringham, that before he died he 
stipulated that his memoirs were not to be 
published until after the death of all Queen 
Victoria’s children. 

These enthralling documents will arouse 
the most widespread interest. 

They are as piquant as Pepys, as frank 
as the Duke of Windsor. * Kings’ Secretary’ 
is the greatest story of the year. 


Begins on Sunday in the 


“\ SUNDAY EXPRESS 
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Equity and American Artists 
Sirx,—In his letter published in your issue of September 14th on the 
subject of the unfortunate dispute about the appearance in this country 
of Miss Barbara Perry, Mr. Bruce Belfrage states: “ Lord Terrington, 
as Chairman of the London Theatre Council, neither ruled nor recom- 
mended, He has since made this clear in a Press statement.” It would, 
of course, be quite improper for me, when acting as independent Chair- 
man of the London Theatre Council, to make any Press statement about 
the Council's proceedings. In fact I have not made any such, statement. 
—Yours faithfully, TERRINGTON. 
Reform Club, S.W.1. 


. . 
Disappearing Clergy 

Sirn.—The key to Mr. Stockwood’s thinking seems to be this: “ This 
country . . . pays for schools and teachers and doctors. ... If it 
believes in the Christian religion it must pay for the plant and the men.” 
(1) The people do not “ believe in the Christian religion.” (2) They are 
under no obligation to believe in it. (3) It is the chief function of the 
Church (the Holy Catholic Church embracing all from Plymouth 
Brethren to Quakers and Roman Catholics) to persuade them and 
convert them and then to sustain them. 

(1) and (2) being true, (3) should be the hourly preoccupation of the 
Church (was there not a famous document, Towards the Conversion of 
England?) But the Church is in no condition to evangelise effectively 
because she (that is, people like Mr. Stockwood) seems to think that the 
obligation to believe comes before the obligation to persuade. I share 
his resentment at the imposition on non-Roman clergy of a poverty 
accepted (and therefore sanctified) by Roman Catholics. But the 
poverty is not merely material. It is spiritual, tactical and strategic. 
The Church is a misshapen key that we insist must turn the padlock 
on men’s spirits 

That being so, being a priest or a minister is today very largely an 
ill-paid waste of a good man’s time. All the Churches are failing and 
failing conspicuously because they insist (in the midst of some frenzied 
atiempts to ginger up the institutions: for instance the Free Church 
“ Forward” movements) that the people's difficulties must fit the 
Churches’ solutions 

I would not advise any young man to enter the Christian ministry 
today unless he was prepared (a) to accept poverty; (b) to spend the 
next thirty years watching a steady decline and working for a complete 
transformation of—on my side of the fence—the Free Churches ; (c) to 
cultivate in poverty and patience rich qualities of character and spirit, 
a love for men and women, and complete, hardly won, but unquestioning 
certainty that, after Mr. Stockwood had gone, God will still raise up 
witness to build on what foundations they have laid 





To be published Sept. 26 
LESLIE STEPHEN 


His Thought and Character in Relation to his Time 


by NOEL ANNAN 


Demy 8vo. 8 plates Book Society Recommend 25s. net 
His loss of faith, his emergence as the leading agnostic of his day, 
editorship of the Cornhill and the D.N.B.—these are some signposts 


in this survey of the great Victorian man of letters and Alpinist. 


Two Novels to Watch (10/6) 


CATHERINE BROOKE 


by Ruth Marsden 


Women will recognise themselves in young responsive Catherine, with 
her sharp savouring of the life she makes for herself in post-war 


Cambridge. 


ROAST PIGEON 


by James Cadell 


Conspiracy in Germany today—man-hunt dodging between resurgent 
Nazis and British disbelief —nightmare-ish, fantastic, factual. 


MACGIBBON & KEE LTD 
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These men I would not describe as ministers. I would cali them 
missionaries. The greatest obstacle to effective witness\by our Churches 
is the bogey of “ Christian Britain” and “ our Christian inheritange.” 
It is not an accusation to say that we are pagan. It is a fact. Face the 
fact, and at least some Churches will get past their leaders (who feel 
of more public consequence in a mythical “ Christian” Britain than 
they could do in an actual pagan Britain) and will give. We have no 
title to receive. We have only an obligation to give—Yours sincerely, 

Il Buckingham Street, W.C.2. SHAUN HERRON, 

Editor, the British Weekly, 


Sir,—Unlike your correspondent, the Rev. K. C. Stuart, the Rev. Mervyn 
Stockwood did not cause me any distress by his article, although | 
deplore with your correspondent the suggestion that legislation should 
be introduced making a compulsory levy necessary in order to obtain 
the rights of the Church, including baptisms, marriages and funerals, 

It appears to me that Mr. Stockwood has really posed two problems ; 
the first is the want of money, the second the want of men. I happen 
to have been brought up among Plymouth Brethren, and sometimes 
it is possible to learn even from such a small denomination. It is 
difficult to estimate their numbers in this country, but my own euess 
is about 40,000; yet Plymouth Brethren somehow manage to support 
over 700 missionaries and about 300 full-time evangelists. How is it 
done? A great deal is made in their teaching of St. Paul's instruction 
in 1 Corinthians xvi.2: “Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by in store as God hath prospered him.” This means 
that each Christian should look upon part of his income as not 
belonging to himself but to God. The minimum would not be lower 
than the tenth which was expected of Jews in the Old Testament, and 
many I know give as much as a fifth of their income, and not a few 
even more than that. 

Mr. Stockwood’s second problem is the shortage of men. Since 
joining the Church of England I have been surprised at how little 
use is made of the laity in the service and worship of the Church, 
There must be many professional and business men with a profound 
experience of life supplemented by wide reading who, although active 
members, would only be too willing to do more if given the necessary 
encouragement. Could not Mr. Stockwood’s problem be solved by 
making the office of deacon open on a part-time basis to suitable 
members of the laity who would work in each parish under the direction 
of the vicar? I am sure that there are many members of the laity who 
would bring to the pulpit a freshness and incisiveness in message 
and exposition by their very close contact with the workaday world.—. 
Yours faithfully, A. M. MAcLacHian 

167 Redland Road, Bristol 6. 

Sin,—The Rev. Mervyn Stockwood, in his article, Disappearing Clergy, 
says that “the State, in spite of popular fallacy, does not contribute a 
penny” towards the Church of England. This is not.the case. The 
State contributes to all charities in direct proportion to the subscriptions 
made by private persons, provided that these subscriptions are made in 
the form of a seven years’ covenant. The Church is recognised as a 
charity, and all subscriptions by covenant made to the Church are 
entitled to a refund of income tax. As treasurer of a small parish with 
400 on the electoral roll, I receive from the State a sum of £75 annually 
as a refund of income tax on covenanted subscriptions. 

If every member of the Church of England were to subscribe under 
covenant to his parish, the State would nearly double this sum, at the 
present rate of income tax, and most of our financial worries would 
be over. The facilities are provided, and all that is needed is an admints- 
trative lead by the Church Congress. Can we treasurers be informed of 
these facilities and not have to ferret them out for ourselves? We 
want to be able to obtain forms for covenanting as we do electoral roll 
forms, and we want provision made for transferring covenants from one 
parish to another when a parishioner changes his or her residence.— 
Yours faithfully, G. E. Cotpoys, 

Captain, R.N. (Retd.). 

Oakiynn, Ridgeway, Pyrford, Woking. 

[Whether a rebate on tax can properly be described as a contribution 
by the State is a matter for argument. It may be doubted whether the 
many charities benefiting by deeds under covenant regard the State a3 
a contributor to their funds.—Ep., Spect.} 


Sir,—Apropos of the Rev. Mervyn Stockwood’s -article, Disappearing 
Clergy, 1 write in ignorance and for information. As a lay member of 
the Church of England, I think that many of us feel that, before an 
appeal is made for more money, the existing money already in the 
Church should be more evenly divided. Mr. Stockwood himself writes 
that some livings are worth as little as £200 ; others rua into four figures. 
Why should this coatiaue to be 2? Could it not be altered by Act of 
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Also, are all the stipends in coanection with our cathedrals 
Could not some of this money also go to the parish 
GORDON PLACE. 


Parliament? 
really necessary? 
clergy ?—I am, yours faithfully, 

The Bungalow, Grianlarich, Perthshire 


The Happiest People 


Sirx,—Janus tells us that Dr. Gallup mentioned to him an attempt in 
the United States to discover who were the happiest people, and gives 
some of the conclusions that were reached. It would be interesting 
to know how happiness was measured. We used to be taught that one 
of the snags about the philosophy of hedonism was the impossibility 
OF discOvering a hedonistic caiculus—i.e., a measure of pleasure—though 
i velieve that the author of Alice in Wonderland once suggested as a 
basic unit “the amount of pleasure derived by the average man from 
the consumption of a penny bun.” But if there is no reliable means of 
measuring pleasure, still less, 1 imagine, can happiness be given an 
accurate quantitative assessment. Solon’s solution of the problem, “ Call 
no man happy until he is dead,” is of little practical assistance. Has 
Dr. Gallup really found the answer? If so, I hope that he will publish 
it.—Yours faithfully, R. KeNNARD Davis. 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet. 


A Future Life in the O.T. 


Sir,—Janus states that in the Old Testament there is no belief in a 
future life. I suggest that this statement is incorrect. Perhaps the 
most familiar statement of belief in a future life is to be found in the 
last verse of the 23rd Psalm ; but there are others. In the Book of the 
Psalms edited by Dr. James Hastings, of encyclopaedia fame, I find 
this: “Beyond the grave, behind the shadow, is the bright light of 
immortality, for the soul shall not be left in the grave, nor shall 
His Holy One see corruption. These foregleams of immortality are 
very few in number in the Old Testament, and are therefore all the 
more precious.”"—Yours faithfully, A. C. NICKOL, 

Yverdon, Cliftonville, Dorking. Rector of Wotton, Surrey. 

[Janus writes: My statement, through the need for brevity, was 
perhaps too sweeping, but I think it was substantially correct. The 
general belief did not go beyond the idea of Sheol, and existence there 
as commonly imagined—e.g., Job x, 20-22—can hardly be considered 
as “a future life” as the term is understood today. There were no 
doubt rare gleams of immortality in the minds of one or two O.T. 
writers, but it is by no means clear that the author of the 23rd Psalm 
was one of them. As one commentator puts it. “There is no direct 
allusion to a future life in the words ‘for ever,’ neither is there any 
exclusion of the thought.” The R.V. margin (so often the best 
authority) reads “for length of days.”] 


Gerontology 


Sir.—Janus is not quite correct in stating that the aim of those working 
in the science of gerontology is “ to make people live longer and longer.” 
The purpose of gerontology is to apply scientific study to the process of 
growing old; amongst other problems to distinguish between physio- 
logical or normal ageing and pathological or diseased conditions which 
are common in the aged and which may be prevented. From such 
studies it may reasonably be hoped that means may be found to promote 
healthy old age, with increased efficiency and happiness; and along 
with this an increase in the average life-span, though not beyond the 
normal limit.—Yours faithfully, H. JocetyN SmMyty (M.D.). 
8 Queens Gate Place, S.W.7. 


Labour Policy 


Sir.—I have enjoyed listening to the Television Programme “In the 
News.” I have heard one of the Socialist speakers, John Hynd, tell us 
that Socialist policy for dealing with the Cost of Living included 
“ Increase or continuation of the food subsidies” and “ higher wages.” 
May I ask, as one of the 30-million-odd voters who may vote this year, 
if official Labour policy involves increase of subsidies and abandoning 
the wage freeze? Perhaps one of the Socialist readers who peruse your 
columns could enlighten me on this matter.—Yours sincerely, 
Wildwood Lodge, North End, Hampstead, N.W.3. Basi, Wess. 


Busy Bees 
* 
Sir.—Is Bombus, the male bumble bee, the worker Mr. Richard Church 
makes him in his pretty poem? The males of Apis, the honey-bee, 
never do a stroke from the time they are hatched until their blind 
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mouths are stopped by their Socjalist sisters at the autumnal hecatomb 
Bombus is also a social bee, and it is likely its habits are the same 
(in letting the women do all the work), But has it been ascertained that 
Bombus drones do really 

“Of other care... little reck’ning make 

Than how to scramble at the (honey) feast” ? 

Yours, &c., ‘ JASPER Moon, 

White Rook, Llanymynech, Mont. 


. 
Trio 
Sir,—In the course of his very interesting article, The Interpreter, Mr. 
Gordon remarks, “It is the rarest achievement for anyone to be able 
to appreciate two conversations simultaneously.” No doubt, but perhaps 
you will allow me to record what I once saw in a little hotel in the 
south of France. I was going out and had occasion to say something 
to the proprietress. When I reached the vestibule I found her in con- 
versation with two other French ladies. 1 hung back, waiting for my 
opportunity ; and this is what I saw. During the time I waited not one 
of the three ladies for one moment ceased speaking, but at the same time 
each one of the three continued to take a polite and intelligent interest 
in what each of the other two were saying. I shall be told I am 
exaggerating, but I saw it. And I have never witnessed a happier 
conversation. The charm of it was that nobody was interrupting. —Y ours 
faithfully, E. CreaGu Kirtson, 
Chipping Campden. 


Visitors to Rockall 


Sir,—Seton Gordon is not correct in stating that my friend R. M. 

Lockley and I visited Rockall together in May, 1949. Lockley, with 

Stephen Marchant, visited Rockall by trawler in 1948. My own visit 

by sea was in H. G. Hasler’s 18-ton yawl *‘ Petula.’ We were at Rockall 

for some hours on May 17th, 1949. The other member of the crew 

was Anthony Rainey.—Yours faithfully, JAMES FISHER. 
Old Rectory, Ashton, Northampton. 


James Stephens’ Letters 


Sir,—We should be grateful if any of your readers who possess letters 
from the late James Stephens would send them to this office for possible 
use in a memoir. They would be copied and returned undamaged in 
a short time. It would be helpful if the envelopes were marked JS. 
Any assistance of this kind would be greatly appreciated by Mrs. 
Stephens and ourselves.—Yours faithfully, 
MAcMILLAN & Co. Ltp. 
St. Martin’s Street, W.C.2. 





“The Spectator.’ September 20th. 1851 


WE have received a voluminous mass of correspondence and 
papers from the Cape colony, on the alarmingly critical state 
of affairs there. Time and space are not left us for any attempt 
at giving even the substance of the whole budget, but their 
bearing may be conveyed to our readers by a single extract 
from one letter, written to us by a colonist having the very best 
sources of information the colony supplies. His ‘tone is 
despairing. 

“My own opinion is that the colony is lost. The British 
Government has lost the affections, the confidence, and the fear 
of all parties, Dutch and English, Christian and Heathen, 
Black and White. . . . The native tribes are thoroughly roused, 
and evidently acting in concert with one another, and with the 
hitherto humble and faithful natives within the colony. The 
Dutch Boers and older colonists speak openly of ‘trekking’ 
to join their friends, who now form an independent republic 
in the interior, where they may defy the whole British army ; 
and the English on the frontier were speaking of abandoning 
their lands and moving to New South Wales, even before the 
late news of the gold-mines had reached them. That news 
will decide the case... . It breaks the heart to think of what 
an empire Great Britain is losing—losing with disgrace not 
only to her policy but to her arms—through the crimes of a 
Minister and the apathy of Parliament.” 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Function of a Historian 
History and Human Relations. By Herbert Butterfield.  (Col- 
lins, 10s. 6d.) 


Tue “ schools ” of history in this island during the last half-century, 
blended though they are by much fertilisation, still retain much of 
their original character. The “ Oxford” and the “ Manchester,” it 
might be argued, have sometimes advanced knowledge on the 
margins, sometimes under-pinned its foundations with a concrete 
raft, while the ““ Cambridge ” school has maintained the royal tradi- 
tion of applying and harnessing knowledge to the service of man- 
kind. Acton, Seeley, Figgis, Bury, Maitland, Trevelyan— 
“Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopylae.” 

There is something in this half-truth and this impertinence. 
For, having the great age in mind of Macaulay and Froude and 
Green, one finds it sometimes difficult to avoid depression at the 
flood of writers who know more and more about less and less, or 
in numbering on the fingers of one hand the names of those whom 
history approves and who simultaneously get across to the larger 
public, or make any mark on the nation’s mind. On that ground 
in particular there will be a welcome for this collection of essays. 
Few men of the present day are doing more than Professor Butter- 
field to restore history to its proper place as a discipline, a conciliator, 
a reservoir of wisdom and a well of hope. 

Considered as a book, it does not altogether cohere nor entirely 
correspond to its title, the two last essays at least on “ Official 
History * and on “ History as a Branch of Literature ” really dealing 
with distinct themes and to be taken on their own, very considerable, 
contributions. I think, incidentally, that some of the remarks on 
“ Official History ” bear rather hardly both on those responsible for 
national security and on those responsible for the compilation of 
such history. It is perfectly true that the framework or “ reference,” 
within which any official world wishes history to be set, may be a 
snare and a delusion ; true, also, that the stages of discussion by 
which any particular policy has been reached are as vitally important 
to historical honesty as the policy itself. Yet can it be supposed that 
all the making of policy can be conducted on the assumption that 
it must be fit and prepared for immediate publication ? 

The main body of this work falls into two groups—of essays 
specifically concerned with Christianity in relation to human society 
and history, and those which treat of such fundamental questions, 
in history as it stands today, as international conflict, moral judge- 
ments, Marxist historiography and “ The Dangers of History.” And 
if the first group were read in conjunction with Sir Maurice 
Powicke’s memorable paper on The Christian Life and some of the 
Bishop of Durham’s writings, they would be enough reply to those, 
greatly daring, who imagine they can write truly of, let us say, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries while ignoring the religious 
motive, 

Some of us may feel that Professor Butterfield carries Christian 
charity almost to excess, for the power of bad men, as Burke some- 
where says, is never negligible. “ The tragic element” he finds in 
modern international conflict, the predicament of deadlock between 
two peoples equally well-disposed at heart, must surely somewhere 
have a turning point at which history may claim a right of judge- 
ment: some decision when self-defence passed into crime, some 
weakness when second-rate character allowed itself to be scythed 
away as by some Schlieffen plan. When therefore we read here that 
the historian has no right to be a moral arbiter, or that “ moral 
indignation corrupts,” we know what Professor Butterfield means 
yet need not accept it without reservation. Is God alone to pass 
judgement on Belsen ? 

If that qualification may be made, there is a core of stern truth 
in these essays which every historian and every citizen of the English- 
speaking world could weigh with advantage. We live not so much 
in a moral void as in a space half-lighted and half-filled, under a 
vault compounded of disillusioned materialism. democratic senti- 
ment and ideological history. ‘“ The besetting disease of modern 
historians,” these essays say, 1s intellectual arrogance ; a -principal 
ailment of the Western world is a self-righteousness which, by array- 
ing mankind into sheep and goats, itself perpetuates the hostile 
ideology. Our author holds that all peoples have been sinners and 
that all in turn, from Spain of the Conquistadores, Holland, Great 
Britain, France and the United States, have been aggressors, no less 


than Germany and Soviet Russia. Both as Christian and historian, 
he insists that charity is the first historical virtue. 

Translated into intellectual terms, this becomes a plea for an 
infinitely greater flexibility of mind than democracy has yet shown 
itself to possess. And the criticism implied of our foreign policy 
for a whole generation makes grim reading. “What you have to 
avoid in 1919 are not the mistakes of 1815 but the mistakes of 
1919” ; what democracy is wont to absorb is the diplomatic legend 
of yesterday, not that of tomorrow. In short, the only remedy for 
bad or short-sighted history is better and long-term history ; avoiding, 
for instance, the mental idleness which has saluted the successive 
destruction of the empires of Austro-Hungary, Turkey and 
Germany, without considering the inevitable political effect. It is 
not in the least cynical to remind us of the inordinate harm done by 
the most virtuous of men, for it is painfully near the truth that the 
unreasonableness and fears of democracy have caused more suffer- 
ing than all the eighteenth-century despots rolled together, 

In this sort of catharsis Professor Butterfield excels, for he never 
speaks without reason and always with modesty. And that comes 
out well in his remarks on Marxist history. We are so easily and 
so justly irritated by its pretentions that we are probably apt to 
under-estimate the degree of truth that it conveys. True enough, 
“ nothing less than the whole of the past is necessary to explain the 
whole of the present *—much more, let us say, than a few hundred 
“ Diggers” to explain the Commonwealth. None the less, the 
Marxists do bring out the harsh necessities by which even saints 
must be conditioned, and show a major historical merit, that they 
bring us down to earth. And though they over-simplified, they 
insisted on social analysis, and did not make the mistake of seeing 
history as “a field for the activity of disembodied ideas.” 

There is something of the first Franciscans in these essays, which 
repeat and re-echo that the true function of the historian is to 
explain and to enquire. “Happy seeker,” as Cromwell said ; 
“happy finder.” KEITH FEILING. 


Refinement of Passion 


Letters to Merline, 1919-1922. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated 
by Violet M. Macdonald. Introduction by J. B. Leishman, 
(Methuen. tos. 6d.) 


How uniform in character is the vast mass of Rilke’s correspon- 
dence ! Mr. Leishman, in an introduction to the Letters to Merline 
which, in spite of occasional extravagances, is of great help in giving 
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OLIVIA MANNING 
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‘«« This is a remarkable book . . . its reputation 
is likely to grow with the years.”’ 

Cc. P. SNOW, Sunday Times. 
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the reader his bearings, offers a pithy variant of the general verdict 
in describing the immense outpouring as a whole as the waste-paper 
basket of Rilke’s emotions. Never was a poet more worshipful 
of his poet’s vocation or more deliberate as a letter-writer in stoking 
the fires of his poetry. The mood and the sentiment of Rilke’s 
correspondence, above all the correspondence with the women of 
his amours or amorous inclinations, bear all the marks of inward 
cultivation, of rapt pursuit of his “ obligation” to art. It is not so 
much that the temper of his letters is unvaryingly poetical, though 
often in a cloudy and high-flown way, as that they so plainly serve 
his self-dedication to poetry. ; 

The special interest of the Letters to Merline is that they belong 
to the final and richest period of Rilke’s poetry—more exactly, 
perhaps, to the preparatory phase of this period—after he had taken 
leave of Germany for the last time and gone to Switzerland. They 
are written for the most part from the Schloss Berg, but the last 
half-dozen or so are dated from the small thirteenth-century tower 
in the Valais, the Chateau de Muzot, where Rilke passed the last 
five years of his life and where, early in 1922, just before this 
correspondence ends, “the distant Angels” at last drew near and 
he completed, in a blaze of creation, the Duino Elegies and wrote 
the whole of the Sonnets to Orpheus. 

The “inwardness” of the affair illustrated by the Letters fo 
Merline is of much the same kind as that associated with “ Ben- 
venuta ” and the others. All that can be learnt of Merline from 
the letters is that she painted, was possibly married, and in the end 


suffered. Written almost entirely in French, Rilke’s letters to her 
breathe an intellectual refinement of passion, sincere aflection—and 
a most prodigal egotism. Between intervals of seeing her he 


revelled in the freedom and solitude in which his spirit laboured 
to bring the Angel nearer to him and, since she was unhappy, 
protested that she was experiencing a nobler love, a higher destiny, 
in reconciling herself to his absence. If, while he gathered his 
whole self together around his work, thus assuring himself of the 
means to his most abiding happiness, she found life encumbered 
with “half-petrified duties"—‘“don't let this discourage you, 
Dearest ; you may be sure that all this will change. The transfigura- 
tion of your heart will itself enable you to influence, little by little, 
the obstinate facts of reality; all that seems impenetrable to you 
now will be rendered transparent by your burning heart.” Rilke’s 
was that kind of fascination. The translation of the letters has 
evidently been made with complete sympathy. R. D. CHarques. 


In The Mountains 


Mountains with a Difference. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 

Walking in the Alps. By J. Hubert Walker. (Oliver and Boyd. 2¢5.) 

Memoirs of a Mountaineer. By F. Spencer Chapman. (Chatto and 


Windus. 
Here are three first-class books, to be enjoyed not only by the 


mountaineer but by everyone who enjoys reading of mountains 
and of strenuous adventure. Mountains with a Difference is a 
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treasure-house, eight essays packed full of rich and varied jewels, 
Geoffrey Young's mountains range from Ireland to Mount Ida ; hig 
friends include the legendary giants of the Gully Epoch and the 
restless Blondins of the Piton Age. His scene-painting, in Prose 
and verse, is full of bright and individual colour. Who else could 
write of snow as “elastic and silken” ? 

First, there is “my party” at Pen y Pass, a little too Precious 
and intellectual, we used to think, those of us who were not of the 
elect. But now we are glad of these glimpses of Mummery and 
Herford and Hugh Pope. Then, between Celtic mists and Trojan 
sunshine, come two tremendous adventures in Scotland with Lord 
Mackay. Two Italian essays, of war on the Isonzo with the heroic 
Friends’ Ambulance, are hard to follow without a map, and lack 
the rich personal note. Unknown Italian soldier-companions have 
not the magic that lives with names like Raeburn and Collie. But 
I would not have missed that surprising last glissade, just before 
the crippling thigh-wound. 

At Cambridge, after the first war, the host of “ my party” tends 
to become the guest, but still the inspiration, of a much larger com. 
pany. He learns to climb with a “ peg” and meets the new men 
Smythe, Shipton, Kirkus, and, wonderfully portrayed, the * Bliza- 
bethan ” Gino Watkins. And so, miraculously, with Knubel and 
Lochmatter and English friends back to the high peaks. There is 
the conquest of Monte Rosa with Claude Elliott and the wise retreat 
before the Weisshorn ; the Matterhorn encourages other limbless 
soldiers ; the Grepon is climbed for the sheer joy of renewing an old 
friendship. “I have not lost the magic of long days,” he writes. 
Nowhere is his magic so marvellously imparted to others as in this 
account of the Grepon. The Rothorn, with Marcus Heywood, 
finishes the story. “ My party” no longer meets at Pen y Pass, but 
I can see, as I write, Outward Bound’s schooner in Cardigan Bay, 
one small unit in the vast brotherhood into which that party is fast 
expanding. 

Mr. Walker, in an admirable appendix, describes himself as an 
“unpretentious pedestrian.” He is in fact a superb photographer, 
very adequate map-maker, thrilling lecturer ; and his Alpine experi- 
ence is probably unrivalled. Lists of huts, time-tables and distances; 
a “walker’s circuit” and a “climber’s circuit” attached to each 
section—these suggest a guide book. But they are merely appen- 
dices to eight great mountain studies. Here the unpretentious author 
quotes from Freshfield or Irving or Tuckett, when he wants a 
purple passage, so that the book has something of a mountain 
anthology by way of incidental music. But he cannot conceal his 
own keen powers of observation, his delight in rock and glacier, 
his knowledge of their structure and of their movement. An 
effortless style, reminiscent sometimes of R. L. S., enables him to 
produce a fascinating narrative. Poverty and increasing years have 
scared many from revisiting Switzerland in summer. Thanks to 
Mr. Walker I am already planning a “circuit” for 1952. 

Colonel Chapman’s book is a reissue of two earlier works, both 
out of print, Helvellyn to Himalaya and Lhasa: the Holy City. 
The new title is misleading, for less than half the book is concerned 
with mountains, and, in addition to memoirs, there is some day-by- 
day journal. It might well have been called Himalaya and Beyond. 
The author is above all a man of action and observation. He 
delights in dangerous enterprise, and has time to record the birds 
and plants that line his route. He is also one of the most fortunate 
of mountaineers. To traverse La Meije with Jack Longland, before 
learning to use an ice axe, and to survive his fall from the summit 
ridge of Chomolhari—these are but two of Fortune's gifts. But 
his readers will not grudge him them, for he often had to pay in 
full: his five-day nightmare, descending with delirious Pasang, would 
have killed any but the most resolute of men, however fortune- 
favoured, 

This terrific adventure and the previous attack on Simvu with 
Marco Pallis are his high lights. After them there is a compara- 
tively comfortable contrast in the routine life of the mission to Tibet. 
Prayer wheels and politics, ceremonial and cinema shows seem 
refreshingly unexciting. And it says much for the author that his 
narrative is always eminently readable, whether he writes of Chaplin 
or Chomolhari. The reader is mercifully spared psychological intro- 
spection and high falutin’ aesthetics. But there is no lack of shrewd 
or humorous comment, as for example the reasons for having 4 
career besides exploration and the component qualities of the pale 
delphinium Aconitum Barmaidiae. 

For bedside reading and re-reading, give me Geoffrey Young. To 
rescue me when dangling from an iced overhang, send me Spencer 
Chapman. But for a holiday in the Alps I should like to meet Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker Joun HILts 
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Her features are known to | 
i millions. She is L’Jnconnue 
| de la Seine. 
| This new story of her life has | 
been described by Miss MAR- | 
GUERITE STEEN as “ deeply 
| moving, exciting and quite | 
| out of the run of the ordinary 
novel.” 
Read it. It is a book that you 
| will not forget. 
|| By WILLIAM WOODS 10s. 6d. net 
“ ] find it rare, and indeed 
astonishing. It contrives 
The to exercise a con- 
D e e e tinueus fascination.” — 
7 d Lionel Hale in The Ob- 
ividing = ti 
Stream “Voluptuously readable 
... an impressive piece of 
work.” —New Statesman 
|| By FRANCIS KING 12s. 6d. net 
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““A magnificent 
and exciting piece 
of werk” 


¢ BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


OF ENGLAND 


MARCHETTE CHUTE 


“ Here, for the first time, is a really adequate treatment 
of Chaucer's life in its context — political, social, 
personal.”’—- Saturday Review of Literature. The author 
of Shakespeare of London (which book was described by 
Prof. Wilson Knight as “the best of its kind in our gen- 
eration”) will enhance. her reputation with this work. 15/- 
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THE HISTORY OF UNDERCLOTHES 
“An admirable and amusing survey. The illustrations are 
carefully chosen; and the book itself is produced in a very 
agreeable manner; it is a highly commendable volume full 
of entertaining and surprising detail, and offering the results 
of a highly specialised and intelligent study.” 

C. E. Vutitamy (Spectator). Reprinting. 150 illus. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE 
“The story of a Jew who found himself at home only when 
he was received into the Roman Catholic Church . . . shot 
with phrase after phrase of Latin clarity and almost inspired 
illumination.” Guy Ramsey (Daily Telegraph). {15s} 


RAYMOND POSTGATE 
A PLAIN MAN’S GUIDE TO WINE 
A book which tells the ordinary man what he really needs 
io know. It is addressed to those who wish to be able to 
order wine without betraying their ignorance, and to those 
who wish to stock a modest cellar for themselves. “* Raymond 
Postgate persuades his fellow-countrymen to fuller 
enjoyment of one of the most satisfying of life’s consolations.” 
JoHN HaprieLp (Sunday Times). With a map frontis. [8s 6d] 
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with 36 illustrations in gravure. 500 
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WINSTON CLEWES 
MEN AT WORK 


* That always clever and lively writer, Winston Clewes, has 
drawn a first-rate picture of life in a modern English factory 
n Menat Work ... right up-to-date.” JosepH TAGGART (Star). 

[10s 6d] 


rHE DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS 
2nd IMPRESSION ReaApy of this sensational novel hailed every- 
* Recalls the great days of H. G. Wells.” MaAr- 
“A resounding success.”” EDWARD 
[10s 6d] 


where. 
GHANITA LASKt (Observer). 
SHANKS (Daily Graphic). 


PROUD ADVERSARY 
* Makes his debut . . . right in the middle of the Buchan 
tradition.”” "MAURICE RICHARDSON (Observer). “ Romance as 
well as Suspense and a climax mounting to breathless heights 
JosepH TAGGaRT (Star) [9s 6d] 
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A Prison Reformer 


Paterson on Prisons. Being the collected papers of Sir Alexander 
Paterson. Edited by S. K, Ruck, with a foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
C. R. Attlee, P.C., M.P. (Frederick Muller. 1s.) 


Avec PATERSON’S views on the ultimate purpose of education—not 
merely prison education—are given on p. 117 of this book. Amongst 
other qualities to be developed he mentions “ balance,” and he 
writes: “ We seek to produce men and women who are not blown 
about, but stand on the bridge and direct their own lives, unifying 
and harmonising all they do by the intelligent contemplation of 
certain ends and the steady following of certain ideals.” So he 
himself stood, erect and certain, directed, harmonised, contemplated 
and followed ; or, if you are a determinist or what Paterson called 
“an amateur pessimist,” you will at least agree that he appeared 
to do all these things. 

When, by good fortune and the imaginative administration of 
Maurice Waller as Chairman of the Prison Commission, : Paterson 
was loosed upon the squalid, rigid prison system of 1922 he turned 
it upside-down. Masterful, dynamic, idealist, he did this by his 
power of inspiring others—all sorts and conditions of men—with 
his own faith and of attracting to the prison service, and especially 
to the Borstal service, a host of young men who, abandoning care 
for money and worldly success, have given heart and mind and 
body to the god-like work of re-creating warped, miserable and 
mutilated lives. There are governors, housemasters and officers in 
Borstals, prisons and in colonia! penal administrations, who hold in 
their memories the stuff of Paterson’s life and dreams. They 
should write it down before it is too late, that it may be the staple 
of Paterson's biography. 

This book will be of secondary use in providing raw material. 
There are plums in it, but it is plum jam insufficiently boiled and 
therefore showing signs of mould already. The various memoranda 
and articles hold wisdom and vaiuable ideas expressed with pun- 
gency, wit and candour, for Paterson was a fine journalist—lost to 
Fleet Street. But these papers are undated, except in a list of 
sources, and without sufficient editorial notes on subsequent happen- 
ings. They are thus occasionaliy misleading. One hopes that 
Paterson's friends in Belgium and Scandinavia and other countries, 
which know neither hanging nor flogging, will not read this book. 
There are incidentally three footnotes on three separate pages refer- 
ring the reader to page 19, which turns out to bear three words only 
“ Paterson on Prisons.” 

Some of the best plums are in appendices—*“ Give or Get"; “A 
Highway Code ” (advice to prison officers taking senior posts in the 
colonies); “ Smike: A Soldier and a Man” and “A Borstal Camp 
in Burma.” This last ends with a picture of the camp cook—"a 
young dacoit of burly figure and engaging mien—always to the 
fore when work is done—a wag and a leader throughout the day. 
Hoarsely he urges on his team, saying with the pleasant assurance 
of the competent athlete, ‘It’s no use my playing well; you must 
all play well.’” It is a parable crystal clear to those who value 
Alec Paterson's gift to his generation. Cicecy M. CRAVEN. 
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day to day he records the changing moods of a nation 
under the impact of revolution 
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On Portmanteau Words 


The Structure of Complex Words. By William Empson, 


and Windus. 213.) 


NOTHING written-between the wars had a greater effect on the 
reader's response to poetry than Mr. Empson’s Seven Types of 
Ambiguity. It opened the eyes of my generation to the com. 
plexities of meaning that underlay any single, seemingly simple 
lyric. It showed us that a Donne or a Marvell could incorporate 
two or more contradictory meanings in the same lines, and that the 
reader was capable, without making any conscious analysis, of 
accepting a poem’s ambiguities and resolving them. Where Mr 
Empson’s master, I. A. Richards, almost succeeded in persuading 
us by his questionnaires that really we understood nothing at all 
and could only distinguish good poetry from bad by the name on 
the cover, Mr. Empson, in his first book, called our attention to 
the miracles of understanding of which we were unconscious but 
which sprang automatically into action as we read. We might be 
incapable of appreciating the differences between one of Mr 
Empson’s categories and another. Indeed his distinctions may have 
been a' little unreal. But his findings have certainly modified the 
climate of critical thought. 

His new book has the same amazing virtues and presents the 
same difficulties as his first. Its first 80 pages make remarkably 
stiff reading. For he sets out to establish, in terms of the arid 
science of semantics, his right to make the penetrating analyses 
which occupy his next 200 pages. His method is to take certain 
key words, and, by examining the changes of meaning that they 
have undergone through the centuries and the wealth of subordinate 
meanings that they have picked up in passing, to show their par- 
ticular significance in a given play or poem. What, for instance, is 
implied by the word honest as applied by Shakespeare to Iago? 

Honest and honesty occur 52 times in Othello. In some contexts 
it means plain-spoken, and Mr. Empson shows how it is for a 
quality of bluntness in Iago, for his readiness to blow the gaff on 
other people’s hypocrisies, that the fantastical Othello values him. 
But honest has, at the same time, quite another level of meaning 
in this play. It is a term of contempt. For by Shakespeare's time 
it had assumed a peculiar connotation, at once hearty and indi- 
vidualist, which was then common only among low people, but 
which became respectable at the time of the Restoration. An 
honest man, in this second sense, was an unprincipled man, who 
followed only his natural desires. The term fitted lago in both its 
connotations. Yet for Othello, Cassio and Rodrigo, and for the 
different social strands among the audience, its implications were 
subtly different. Othello is, in fact, a play largely concerned with 
the theme of honesty, as King Lear is with fools and foolishness, 
and Measure for Measure with sense and with its secondary meaning 
of sensuality. Mr. Empson’s essays on these and half-a-dozen 
similar subjects will permanently enrich his reader’s understanding 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope and Wordsworth. His discoveries 
are real and valuable. 

He is, however, for all his sensitiveness to literature, the prisoner 
of his school and his decade. He still feels it to be possible to reduce 
meaning to a sort of algebra; and not only the first but the last 
chapters of his book are taken up with such propositions as the 
following: “If ‘B’ is the minor sense in “A=B, this equation 
would count as Type IIIf when the immediate context demanded 
*B* but as Type II when it demanded ‘A’.” By such language the 
simple statement that the sun is shining could be rendered obscure 
to all who had not learnt to play the old Cambridge parlour-game, 
known as the Meaning of Meaning. It would be sad if readers 
with no taste for such intellectual acrobatics allowed themselves to 
be deflected from the central chapters of this most valuable book. 


(Chatto 


J. M. Cowen. 
. >. 
The Spirit of Europe 
Europe in Photographs. 248 photographic plates and notes, with a 
commentary by Stephen Spender. (Thames and Hudson 
THis is a book of the best intentions. Through nearly 250 photo- 


graphs, it aims at showing the rich diversity and underlying unity 
of Europe. Its moral is that Europe must learn to combine revo- 
lution with conservatism. Through a revolution of 
sweep away the hampering barriers of 
which make day-to-day life difficult and 
Conservatism is essential to protect and cherish the 
architectural beauty of our continent, as well as the separate c 
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Dr Lapage has written an account of his subject for 
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This translation of the De Anima and of the Thomist commentary 
thereon, provides a sample of the way the greatest mind of the 
Middle Ages read and expounded Aristotle. 
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Interpreting the New Testament 
1900-1950 


by A. M. HUNTER 

An account of the present state of New Testament 
studies by a distinguished scholar ; for busy ministers 
and for the specialist in other fields who wish to keep 
abreast of New Testament scholarship. 10s 6d net 


The Scandal of Christianity 


by EMJL BRUNNER 


Professor Brunner examines some of the great Christian 
doctrines which are a_ stumbling-block to the 
philosophical mind—-historical revelation, the triune 
God, original sin, the Mediator, and the Resurrection. 
In short compass he gives what is both the essence of 
his own theological position and a brilliant exposition 
of the biblical teaching. &s 6d net 


After the Apostles 
by JOHN FOSTER 
A picture of the Church of the 2nd and 3rd century at 


is missionary work, with lavish quotations from the 
writings of the Apologists. 7s 6d net 
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1886-1901 


The Reminiscences of 


VISCOLNTESS MILNER 


Meredith, Whistler, Burne-Jones, Clemenceau, Cecil 
Rhodes, Kitchener, Jameson were all intimate friends of 
Lady Milner, and, as Lady Edward Cecil, she was a 
member of that remarkable family circle at Hatfield. 
This book will be as widely appreciated for its unique 
assessment of great events now seen im retrospect by one 
who was personally concerned in m&ny of them, as for its 
intimate picture of personalities. Illustrated. 20s. net. 


TRAVELLERS IN 
18th CENTURY ENGLAND 
ROSAMOND BAYNE-POWELL 


A spritely compilation of the reactions of visiiors as j 
varied as Benjamin Franklin, de la Rochefoucauld the i] 
French Republican, Pastor Moritz (who attributed all 
England’s ills to the fact that she was too rich), and 
Casanova to the delights and hazards of their journey. i} 
Mrs. Bayne-Powell creates a most telling picture of 
18th Century life, highly coloured and flavoursome, and | 
one which proves how hardy our forebears must have been. i] 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 
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and innate distinctiveness of its peoples, for without these there 
can be no Europe and no Europeans. The growth of 2,500 years 
could be entirely demolished by, say, 1960. 

Unhappily the book’s achievement is not equal to its inspiration. 
Where the subject is so vast it would be unjust to complain of 
omissions ; the editor’s work is bound to be highly selective. But 
this makes it the more important that the pictures chosen should be 
the finest of their kind. And, since the book is the embodiment of 
an idea, not simply an encouragement to travel, the photographs 
should be largely chosen for their power of evocation. Only 
imaginative pictures can sustain and impart an imaginative theme. 
This has simply not been done. Far too many of the photographs 
are of no more than good guide-book level. Dr. Martin 
Hiirlimann, the editor, has taken a high proportion from Swiss 
sources—including some sixty of his own. In spite of this, several 
of the finest Swiss photographers are not represented; while, as 
regards European cameramen as a whole, the very imperfect index 
is notable chiefly for the names which are not there. This is, of 
course, only important because the photographic level is pedestrian ; 
if the right work had got in, it would not matter whose work was 
left out. As it is, the single photograph by Leonard McCombe 
dominates a whole section. 

In lay-out also the book is mechanical and uninspired. Only two 
shapes of picture, the whole page and the half-page across, have 
been used, and the compiler has been content to show spread after 
spread of landscape or of architecture which the eyes rest on easily 
but which strike no spark from the mind. Constant changes of 
scale ; careful—and sometimes ruthless—cutting of pictures ; a sense 
of provocation in the way photographs face or follow one another ; 
subordination of each in its quality as view or record to its place in 
the whole scheme—all these are essential if an assembly of photo- 
graphs is to be made the vehicle of an idea. What Dr. Hiirlimann 
has accomplished is an interesting collection of views, largely 
familiar, put together round an imposing theme. 

Stephen Spender’s introduction presents a surprising parallel. A 
number of thoughtful points are made which never fuse into clear 
or moving expression ; there is too much of the leading article and 
the travel reminiscence. Europe's spirit is profound and vital ; but 
it is also haughty and exclusive, It refuses to be summoned up, 
except at the cost of a sorcerer’s blood and tears. To calls from 
the publishing office or the club armchair it turns an ear deaf as 
antiquity. Tom HopkKINsoNn. 


For Discophiles and Others 
The Record Guide. By I iward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe- 
Tayl xr. (Collins. 


Tuts is much more than a guide-book to the gramophone repertory 
at present available in this country, though it is a remarkably full 
and efficient piece of work from that point of view. Both the 
authors are well-known writers on musical subjects in general, as 
well as specialists in matters of performance, recording and all the 
increasingly complex affairs of the gramophone world. Their tastes 
are catholic but personal, and their standards of performance exact- 
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ing, so that any recording which they deem worthy of a star will 
almost certainly satisfy even the most esoterically minded or per. 
nickety discophile (a word for which they make a reasoned plea) 

But not only discophiles will be interested and entertained by this 
book, which contains a vast amount of information and comment on 
musical history and aesthetics, particularly in the short essays of 
Sketches accorded to all composers of the first and second ranks 
These thumbnail sketches often contain illuminating suggestions 
and shrewd criticism, and they are all marked by unusually well. 
balanced judgement and a sane sense of historical perspective, If 
would be difficult, for instance, to find the case for and against the 
music of Brahms stated more fairly and more concisely ; and Sulli. 
van, Sibelius, Elgar and Mahler—all composers who have been, and 
are often still, exaggeratedly praised and denigrated—are here 
summed up in a few lines which often penetrate to the heart of the 
controversies which they have aroused and are singularly free from 
any suggestion of dogmatism. 

The personal taste of the authors may sometimes be gathered by 
the comparative length and scope of these essays. Thus Wolf and 
Chopin are given larger introductory notices than either Bach or 
Beethoven, and the essay on Beethoven, taken in conjunction with 
that on Tchaikovsky, is less a study of the composer's music than 
an enquiry into the nature of the modern public’s taste. The essay 
on Dvorak, though scrupulously fair, conspicuously lacks the note 
of enthusiasm, and Schumann's middle-aged failures almost over- 
shadow the appreciation of his youthful triumphs, though Mendels- 
sohn’s decline into banality and Saint-Saéns’s more Latin frigidity 
are treated with a kindness which will not awake sympathetic echoes 
in all readers’ hearts, 

These instances merely suggest the authors’ personal predilections, 
their admiration for an achieved style in any form; they do not 
detract from the admirable impartiality of their general judgements, 
Nor does their learning lie unduly heavily upon them. Musicians 
may well treasure The Record Guide as a kind of week-end or 
bedside book, full of quaint as well gs useful information and often 
starred by witty asides. Who but the most owlish Wagnerite could 
resist the description of the wizard of Bayreuth as “German to 
the point of madness, emitting clouds of opaque theoretical gas on 
every subject under the sun” ? Martin Cooper 


Charlie Chaplin 


The Life and Work of Charles Spenc 
Thelma Niklaus. 


The Little Fellow. Chaplin. By 


Peter Cotes and (Paul Elek. — 1s.) 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN, who went on the stage before he was cight, was 
born in the same month of the same year as Hitler—a coincidence 
which the authors of this book find meaningful. “ Chaplin,” they 
write, “ having already conquered the world, destroyed, with the 
power of laughter (in The Great Dictator), the pretensions of the 
other Litthke Man (Hitler).”. Unfortunately Hitler had armies, not 
pretensions ; The Great Dictator destroyed nothing ; and the man 
who ruined half Europe can hardly be called little. Nevertheless 
the film is wonderfully funny, and Mr. Cotes and Miss Niklaus are 
not the first people whose devotion to Chaplin has betrayed them 
into saying something silly. “ What is the fame of Gandhi,” asked 
Emil Ludwig, “ compared with him who has shaken the world as 
only the figure of Christ has done before him?” After such an 
extravagant question, Mr. Roger Manvell’s opinion that Chaplin's 
philosophy is becoming “almost messianic” sounds like Anglo- 
Saxon understatement, and the claims of Mr. Cotes and Miss Niklaus 
that Chaplin, besides being a comic actor of genius, ts a great poet, 
philosopher and satirist, and the “ representative of all mankind,” 
will possibly pass as statements of fact. 

The Little Fellow is a short book in two parts, excellently illus- 
trated and written completely without humour. The second part, 
which analyses Chaplin's films, will appeal mainly to film enthusiasts. 
Here the authors talk of “ pure film,” and develop their theory 
that Chaplin's work is an uncompromising and increasingly profound 
criticism of modern society. The first part of the book, which is 
of more general interest, opens with Chaplin's childhood in South 
London, and then tells of his life in the music-halls under Fred 
Karno. At 23 he went to America, where in Hollywood his career 
followed familiar lines ; he bought a large house, signed a contract 
worth a million dollars, and came close to being kidnapped by 
his female admirers. He has, however, refused to become an 
American citizen, giving as a reason his hatred of nationalis 

Like Bernard Shaw, also born poor, Chaplin from the start 
handled money sensibly. When offered a thousand dollars 
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gq Recently Published 


THE OXFORD ATLAS 


edited by Brigadier SIR CLINTON LEWIS, O.B.E., 
and Colonel J. D. CAMPBELL, D.S.O. 


30s. net 


The first completely new British approach to 
cartography for many years. 112 pages of maps 
printed in six colours; 8 pages of introductory notes, 
and a Gazetteer containing over 50,000 names. 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


by JOHN BAILLIE 


5s. net 


This is the text of the Discourse delivered by 
Dr. Baillie on 12th August before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, then 
meeting in Edinburgh. 


Oxford University Press 























BERNARD THE 
SPILSBURY SHELBOURNE 
Donelas Browne e> ELIZABETH 

ki. V. Tullett BOWEN 

An eagerly awaited bio- Dublin through twelve 


graphy of the first great 
medical detective written 
from his hitherto unpub- 
lished papers and files. 


Fully illus. 21s. net | 


decades—as seen from the 
famous 
hotel] and landmark. 


windows of its 


Fully illus. 155. net 














PENINSULAR 
Cavalry General 
1. H. McGUFFIE, Editor 


TELEVISION’S 
Story & Challenge 
DEREK HORTON 


Forthcoming HARRAP Books |—--— 














The correspondence of a 
particularly colourful and 
Interesting personality of 
the Peninsular Wars. With 
a long biogrophical intro- 
duction by the Editor. 


15s. net 


An account of the origins 
and development of world 
television, with a useful 
appendix on buying and 
maintaining a set. 


Tilus. 12s. 6d. net 
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We believe this auto- 
. biography will be recog- 
nised as one of the most 
impressive books ever 
ry addressed from India 
to the English-speaking 
World. Bovk Society 
Recommendation. 21s. 
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Dorothy Margaret Stuart 


DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND 
A Study of Princess Charlotte of Wales 


No book on Princess Charlotte has appeared since a great 
mass of new and valuable material from the Windsor 
Archives was made available to historians. Drawing 
freely on these fresh sources, Miss Stuart has written not 
only a biography of the Princess but a chapter in the 
history of Regency England. 


Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated. 2i1s. 


E. HM. Carr 
THE NEW SOCIETY 


Six essays which discuss such subjects as From Com- 
petition to Planned Economy, From Individualism to Mass 
Democracy, and The Road to Freedom. 7s. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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AN OUTSTANDING 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
INVESTMENT 


The attractions of Building Society Investment are 
many, and well-known. Planet Building Society 
Shareholders enjoy them all and, in addition, are 
given a more remunerative rate of Interest. 
Founded in 1848 and now with Assets exceeding 
£6,250,000 and Reserves of over £340,000, the 
Planet Investment Service is open for investments 
of from {1 to the limit of £5,000. 

It is to your interest to write to the ‘ Planet’ if you 
are looking for safe and profitable investment. 


Prospectus and latest Balance Sheet from 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
(Tel: Monarch 8985) 
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he demanded a thousand and seventy-five, and when asked why he 
wanted such a strange sum, replied: “ I need the extra 75 to live on.” 
His understanding of finance is even said to have amazed a governor 
of the Bank of England. Politically, according to his biographers, 
he is a “ natural anarchist " who “ finds himself in substantial agree- 
ment with the ideals of the social programme of the Communist 
party in Russia ; but remote indeed from its practice.” Periods of 
hard work and ebullience alternate with fits of melancholy ; he likes 
serious books, and his view of life isa sombre one. Another famous 
comedian described his own, similar temperament by saying: Je me 
presse de rire de tout, de peur d'étre obligé d'en pleurer. 

What most people probably want to discover from a book about 
Chaplin is why he has made only four films since 1928. Since his 
two most recent ones have been talkies, in both of which the 
original Charlie has been barely recognisable, it would seem that 
Chaplin finds it unnatural for Charlie to talk, yet does not much 
enjoy acting any other part. But because other Hollywood actors 
are vocal, it does not follow that he must be too. Silent films may 
have been dated in 1931 ; after twenty years of talkies they would be 
an agreeable novelty. For silent acting is not essentially more 
old-fashioned than ballet, and nothing would be added to Les 
Sylphides if the ballerinas talked. There may, however, be a simpler 
answer to the question. A total of 80 Charlie Chaplin films are 
listed by Mr. Cotes and Miss Niklaus in the appendix to their 
book, and their author may think he has made enough. 

Putte TROWER. 


Fiction 


A Breeze of Morning. By Charles Morgan, (Mac millan. ros. 6d.) 
Another Kind. By Anthony West. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
Argo. By George Theotokas. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 

Marianne. By Rhys Davies. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


Ir is hard to read Mr. Charles Morgan's brief and tightly knit story 
of adolescent passion without thinking of the last descendant in a 
line of family portraits, where the resemblance between it and its 
predecessors keeps distracting us from the matter in hand. Some- 
where in the line is Turgenev’s First Love where a boy-hero is 
similarly posed, even down to the examination he has to pass and 
the adult rivalries with which he obscurely contends. Just outside 
our field of vision is the all-important French school with its almost 
identical scope and surface texture, and in its final representative, 
Le Grand Meaulnes, equally obsessed with meanings beyond mean- 
ings. Last and most improbably is the coincidence that Thomas 
Mann, in Dr. Faustus, has hit on Mr. Morgan's device of making the 
narrator of his romance a professor of classics in an ancient 
university. 

Perhaps schoolboy love can only be dealt with at one or two 
removes in this way, and if it is to be prep-school-love, then the 
narrator had better be as elevated as possible. To place him in 
North Oxford, as Mr. Morgan does, is to push things to extremes, 
but the consequences are bravely and logically accepted. The pro- 
fessor tells his story with a slightly pedantic self-importance which 








Antarctic Isle 
by NIALL RANKIN 


%* The story of a very small expedition to the 
island of South Georgia in the Antarctic. 

% A fascinating account of the penguins, 
whales, albatross, and other forms of wild 
life in the area which the author went 
especially to study. 

* “A book which will appeal to everyone 
with a spark of adventure in him. . . the 
finest nature photographs that ever came 
out of the Antarctic.” —Weekly scoTsMAN. 

(137 magnificent illustrations) 25s. 
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is not without humour. “Then an experience fell upon me,” he 
says, “ of such penetrating impact that, though it must have been 
fragmented in time, it has in memory the effect of a single instan- 
taneous pang.” Thus, to Athenian and Oxonian eyes, was the 
capture of the Acropolis by the Persians, but the professor is here 
recalling the moment, some months before he won a scholarship 
to Eton, when he saw his successful cousin embrace his own girl- 
friend. To complicate the issue, his cousin was already and more 
suitably engaged to his sister, and our anxiety in the story is to 
see the right young men married to the right young women, with 
the hero left a clear field with the classics around and ahead of 
him. We do not get, as we do in Turgenev, an impression of being 
ourselves swept into an overwhelming tornado of passions which 
are too powerful for us; our first and strongest impression is the 
scheme of academic and literary references which belong to the 
professor and which control the passions and vision of his child. 
hood with an adult authority. A Breeze of Morning is a book of 
great professional competence which asserts its position on the wal] 
a little too emphatically for our comfort. 


Mr. Anthony West's novel, Another Kind, shows enough vigour 
and power of invention for at least two novels. He begins with 
a family situation in which the husband deserts his wife and 
children for the sake of a beautiful girl who turns out to be some- 


thing worse than a successful gold-digger. His discovery of her 


occupation adds fuel to his passion inste2 of killing it; but the 
wife, a strong and deeply loving character, takes well considered 
steps to regain him. Here, one wou! have thought, was enough 
material for a psychological novelist to have his hands full, and it 
is not as if Mr. West were incompetent with his instinctive 
memories of D. H. Lawrence and a ruthless artistry of his own, 
But imperceptibly the love triangle loses importance, and the scene 
of post-war Britain which we had noticed only as a shadowy and 
unlikeable background comes ominously into the foreground in the 
lurid autumn reds which some American visitors are in the habit 
of ascribing to us. We end up in a Communist world after a 
People’s Court has decimated the family in which we were interested 
in quite another sense. The book might be advertised on a “two- 
in-one ” basis ; both kinds of thrill—the psychological and the social 

are more than competently administered; we respond with 
excitement and a good deal of defensive protest against the American 
view of Britain. 

Mr. George Theotokas was perhaps wiser to make his study of 
Greece between the wars primarily and consistently a social study. 
Even his title, Argo, is the name of a debating club in Athens 
University, and although this very readable book is built on the 
relationship between a law professor and his three unsuccessful sons, 
the real story is of Greece, its political ferment, its hopes, miseries 
and eternal vitality. 

Mr. Rhys Davies in Marianne gives us an extremely dramatic and 
expert story of a girl who sets out to marry and destroy the man 
who had wronged his sister. Successful in the outline of her plan, 
she makes a spelling slip which entails the slow murder of the wrong 
man. As there is no means of righting this appalling wrong, we 
are left with feelings of shock and upset which are more like those 
to be gained from the Big Dipper than the novel ; but for those who 
favour an approach between the two genres, Marianne may be 
strongly recommended. TANGYE LEAN. 


: To Puffin, A White Cat 


On the dark blue rug that makes a midnight sky 

The creamy saucer fills its heaven like a moon, 

And over it a cat’s white face 

Basks in a muted ecstasy, 

Lapping the milky way to paradise 

With pearled beard and rosy mouth, 

A cosy mask, lit by contentment from within 

And by reflected radiance from beneath ; 

Where, like true benevolence, eclipsing its material cause, 
The saucer, emptied, still illuminates, 

While Puffin sits with near-shut, golden eyes, and contemplates 
Infinity’s great O, the starry silk 

Of dreams that only can be patched with milk. 


Until the want is satisfied, for joy he softly roars, 
And kneads his milky firmament with omnipresent paws. 


JAMES KRKUP. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Crry confidence in an early Conservative 
victory at the polls is now finding a clear 
and striking reflection in markets. Prices of 
industrial ordinary shares, which had been 
following a recovery curve within a few days 
of the Chancellor’s dividend blow, are mov- 
ing up strongly and so are rubber and base 
metal shares. This is, of course, the logical 
reaction to expectation (1) that a Conserva- 
tive victory is probable; and (2) that a 
change of government would be good for 
equity investment. I would certainly expect 
a Conservative Government to give a square 
deal to risk capital, even though I would 
also be prepared for rather dearer money 
and some movement away from inflationary 
towards disinflationary policies. With dealers 
short of stock and nobody a willing seller 
markets should continue their improvement 
for some time ahead. 


British Celanese Results 


Examples accumulate day by day of the 
nherent injustice of the Gaitskell dividend 
freeze. There can be few cases, however, 
in which the threatened dividend legislation 
is shown to operate more harshly than that 
of British Celanese. Here is a company 
which in recent years has ploughed back 
very large sums out of profits into plant 
modernisation and extensions. Now, in 
admittedly unusually favourable trading con- 
ditions, it reaps a rich reward in a sharp 
ncrease in profits. Ordinary stockholders, 
whose return on their risk-bearing capital 
over the years has been modest indeed, take 
their share of the company’s prosperity in 
the shape of a reduction in dividend. In the 
two standard years for dividend freeze pur- 
poses this company paid 8 per cent. and 
10 per cent. The new ceiling rate is there- 
fore 9 per cent. and the Celanese board have 
decided to toe the line. They do so in spite 
of a jump in the group’s net profits from 
£4,102,432 to £7,291,578. Taxation has 
called for £4,137,486, against £2,539,838, but 
this still leaves net profit doubled at 
£3,154,092, against £1,562,594. In present 
circumstances Ordinary stockholders will 
doubtless be so impressed by the profit 
figures that they will not quarrel with the 
board’s failure to make a specific allocation 
to a dividend reserve. In the market the 
results have been appraised at their true 
value by a rise ia the quotation for the 10s. 
Ordinary units from 33s. 3d. to 36s. On 
the 9 per cent. dividend the yield is thus 
brought down to a mere 24 per cent., which 
clearly reflects City hopes of an early ending 
of the dividend freeze and a substantial in- 
crease in this company’s distribution. I 
would not advise stockholders to sell. 


Odeon Preferences 

I see from the full accounts of Mr. J. 
Arthur Rank’s Odeon group of companies 
that a step has been taken to strengthen the 
position of the Preference shares of Odeon 
Properties and Odeon Associated, two impor- 
tant subsidiaries. Whereas the payment of 
substantial dividends by these two com- 
panies to the parent tended to weaken the 
position of Preference shareholders, under 
& new arrangement, by which most of the 


payment to the parent concern takes the 
form of a management fee, both subsi- 
diaries are enabled to retain a larger propor- 
tion of their profits. In the case of Odeon 
Associated the carry-forward is being raised 
from £79,069 to £122,436. Odeon Proper- 
ties carries forward £181,370, against 
£49,126. The Preference dividends in each 
instance are well covered by current earn- 
ings and in my view the shares deserve a 
rather better status than they have so far 
been accorded in the market. Odeon Asso- 
ciated 4} per cent. £1 Preferences are quoted 
at Ils. 3d. to yield 8 per cent. and the 44 
per cent. £1 Preference shares of Odeon 
Properties stand at 13s. returning 7 per cent. 
Both seem to me worth a purchase, 


Clifford Motor Profits 


Among the companies now enjoying 
great prosperity but conforming to dividend 
limitation by merely maintaining its divi- 
dend is Clifford Motor Components, the 
engineers, of Coventry and Birmingham. 
Whereas the dividend, which has been main- 
tained at 30 per cent. for ten years, is again 
held down to this rate, earnings on the basis 
of the latest figures amount to about 150 
per cent. Group profits for the year to 
March 31 have soared from £222,500 to 
£444,900, and the net balance, after tax, is 
up from £79,400 to £229,300. The explana- 
tion of this surprisingly large increase in 
earnings seems to be that some of the subsi- 
diary businesses are now contributing to the 
parent company’s profits, there are the 
benefits accruing from past modernisation 
and expansion, as well as the advantages of 
a substantial growth of export business. 
Over the previous five years over £250,000 
was spent on new plant and machinery, and 
as recently as May a new issue of capital 
was made for the same purpose and for 
factory extensions. The 2s. shares are now 
a firm market around 10s, 6d., but they still 
yield nearly 6 per cent. Bearing in mind 
the strong cover behind the dividend and 
the promising earnings outlook these shares 
look a good engineering investment. 


Powell Duffryn Expansion 


The advice I gave on September 7th that 
Ordinary stockholders in Powell Duffryn, 
the South Wales industrial concern, should 
not pitch their hopes of a capital repayment 
very high, is fully justified by the chairman's 
statement which now accompanies the full 
accounts. Sir Herbert Merrett explains that 
now that the group has entered into new 
commitments of a Jong-term nature on a 
large seale the board have reached the con- 
clusion that the issued capital can be fully 
employed. It thus becomes unnecessary to 
disturb the present capital structure by any 
repayment to the stockholders. This may 
prove slightly disappointing to some inves- 
tors but in my opinion is capable of an 
optimistic interpretation. Powell Duffryn, 
shorn of its colliery assets, has not allowed 
the grass to grow under its feet and is in 
the process of becoming.a very large con- 
cern with widespread industrial interests. 
Already coal compensation stock, which has 
been received to a total of £10 million, has 
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been sold and the proceeds have been re- 
invested partly in short-term securities and 
partly in financing new investments. More- 
over, at a meeting on October 10 stock- 
holders’ approval will be sought for the 
creation of 1,839,529 new Ordinary £1, 
shares, This seems a pretty plain hint that 
in due course further capital will be raised, 
although the chairman emphasises that 
there is no intention or the need at the 
present time to issue any part of this addi- 
tional authorised capital. Accompanying 
the Powell Duffryn accounts for the first 
time is the latest annual report of the 
Vacuum Oil Company, in which Powell 
Dufiryn’s 50 per cent. interest is easily the 
largest single new investment of the group. 
The Vacuum Oil accounts show a profit for 
1950 of £898,330, against £849,362 for 1949. 
They also disclose total assets at the end of 
last year of over £10 million, a figure which 
must already have increased substantially. . 
With its partner, the American Socony- 
Vacuum, Powell Duffryn is prepared to pro- 
vide another £1,750,000 between now and 
the end of 1952 to finance fresh develop- 
ments at Coryton. Further funds will be 
required for the construction of this refinery 
and its related projects, but most of the 
money will be found, at least temporarily, 
by drawings on the substantial loan arranged 
by Vacuum with the Finance Corporation 
for Industry. What emerges from these 
figures is the immense scope of the Powell 
Duffryn group, even though the rewards, so 
far as stockholders are concerned, must be 
judged on an essentially long-term nature. 
Meantime, the £1 Ordinary units, which 
have moved up during the past fortnight 
from 34s. to 35s. 9d., are offering the reason- 
ably attractive yield of 44 per cent. on the 
8 per cent. dividend. The full accounts con- 
firm my view that these Ordinary units are a 
promising long-term holding. 


A Recovery Share 


It is unusual in these days for companies 
to announce substantial reductions in divi- 
dend. This has happened, however, in the 
case of Duple Motor Bodies, whose 
Ordinary, payment for the year to March 31 
has been cut from the 20 per cent. in force 
for each of the three preceding years to 
12} per cent. A material reduction in earn- 
ings has reflected a year of exceptional diffi- 
culties. The chairman explains that in many 
senses the year was one of transition, the 
company having had to face considerable 
changes in design of nearly all types of 
passenger vehicles. In consequence, short- 
time working below capacity had a severe 
effect on profits. On the Stock Exchange 
the company’s 4s. Ordinary shares, which 
were quoted as high as 14s. in 1947 and at 
10s. 9d. last year, have come down to 8s. 
The yield on the reduced dividend of 124 
per cent. is 6} per cent. This seems to me 
to form an attractive basis for a purchase 
of these shares, having regard to the fact 
that the company has alert and progressive 
management, and given reasonably stable 
operating conditions should find no diffi- 
culty in achieving a good recovery in earn- 
ings. Even if the dividend freeze should 
become law this company would be able to 
restore the 20 per cent. dividend rate, since 
the recent cut was announced after Mr. 
Gaitskell’s speech. The shares seem to me 
to have good recovery chances. 
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ACROSS 


1, Getting the directors’ ideas for 


acoustic purposes? (8, 5. 

9. It can hardly be more secure than 
this (4, 5 

10. The sword is made worse. (5.) 

ll. The fleetest break them. (5.) 

12. Cross exit (anag.). (9.) 

13. A_ glutton embraced by heavy 
drinkers. (7.) 

15S. No umbel in the genus of lilies, 
(7.) 

17. A_ fool introducing «a dramatic 
Chinese elected. (7.) 

19. Looks for food, taking a long time. 

21. Mixed dice in engagements. (9.) 

23. “* Democracy is on — in the world” 
(Dole). (5. 

24. Last for the horse. (5.) 

25. It must be all noes or all ayes. (9.) 


26. They don’t need to be hospitable to 


take one in. (13.) 
DOWN 

2. A gushing affair that might make 
travel more comfortable. (9.) 

3. Requirements. (5.) 

4. French painter’s coming in. (7.) 

5. The dragon is confused having no 
inside. (7.) 

6. Such things just go round. (9.) 

7. “I shall never be friends again with 
— ” (Swinburne). (5.) 

8. Look sharp with the score. (6.) 

9. Barbarous people. (5.) 


14. O cat, you've chewed and swallowed 
the clue. (9.) 

16. He can be relied on to make the 
most of it. (9.) 

17. Wear for a hothead? (6.) 

18. He made two hundreds against Cam- 
bridge. (7.) 

19. Two of Byron's. (7.) 

20. No vehicle for company, and why. 
(5.) 

22. “ There’s milestones on the —— 
Road!” (Dickens). (5.) 

23. It isn’t a vulgar tinge. (5.) 
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SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 5 
The winner of Crossword No. 642 is A. GaretH James, Belmont, 


Trull Road, Taunton, Somerset. 








Over 77,000 lives have been saved since 1824 an 
average of |! lives a week. Your contribution will 


help the Lifeboatmen to continue saving 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 


London, S.W.I. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.8., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer. 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.0., M.A, 
Secretary. 


lives. 
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| Classified advertisments must be prepaid, 


Minimum 2 lines. 


j 


3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 


Box No. 1/- extra. 


- PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION urgently required for 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS in 1952 
(August 1-14 or 5-17) by 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
Freevom (founded 1915, Consultative Status 
B with United Nations). Living accom- 
modation for 20-130. large meeting hall, 
and rooms for committee work are needed. 
Suggestions gratefully received by the 
GENERAL SECRETARY British Section, 
J. 7 144, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 


cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary Expert 
Postal Courses; brochure (3).—S£&crerarr, 
SourHern TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean, 


Brighton, 6. 


BF!1TsH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY. 231, 
Baker London, N.W.1. 


aker Street ° 
Founded 1940 Members everywhere.— 
Write for particulars. 


Canc SUFFERER (51801).—Poor widow 


(49), with young boy at school, must 
go into nursing home, costing 7 gns. weekly 
Please help us to care for her (also hun- 
dreds of other sad cases) Jewellery 
accepted and sole NATIONAL Society FOR 
Cancer Rewer (Appeal G.7), 47, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1 

WANT TO BE AN M.P.? 


D° You 
, Hampstead Parli 


members for 54th session 
Independents You equally welcome 
whether or not you wish to take part in 
debates. Meetings, Town Hall. Weds., 8.15. 
—SEcReTARY, 29, Platts Lane, N.W.3. 


} EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 
. mort coffee, lunch and tea. Good 
food and wines at moderate prices. Fully 
licensed.—Heat anp Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 


[HE LONDON NEWSLETTER: _ Inde- 

pendent outspoken, pro-British, 
Facts behind today’s headlines. Specimen 
free.—2a, Copthall Court, E.C.2. 


DIRIVATE Metaphysical - psychological 
treatment. Good _ results.—Grant's, 
BCM/Faith, London, W.C.1. 


GML SMOKING? Details of cure from 
s D 11, Old Bond St., W.1. 


P. Services 

rJYRASINTERPRETERS.— Quick, accurate, 
q uropean languages uition Spanish, 

German. Natives.—Tel. TER. 3586. 


GREAT SAVING.—Suits, Overcoats, 

Costumes turned from £5. List free. 
Alterations, repairs Over 10,000 testi- 
monials. Callers by appointmept.—Gro. 
VauKer, Scientific Turning and Tailor, 
3. Audrey Road, Ilford 


ament is now enrolling 
All parties and 
1 











H4R AG REPAIRS. alterations, re- 
linings, frames. &c. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remaxe HAnpdBAGS Co 183a, 


Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harrods 


How TO STOP SMOKING. World- 
famous method. Explanatory booklet 
free.—Mr. G. S. STAntex, 24, Holborn, 
London, E.C.1. 


NCREASED sales are not the end of all 
good advertising: they are the begin- 
ning, and the story continues with expand- 
ing goodwill and bigger business in the 
future. For a chat with men who under- 
stand the true aims of advertising and 
how to achieve them, ‘phone MUSeum 5050. 
NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments— 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service ‘ost call.—Bett INVISIBLE 
MeNpDESs. LtD., New Bond Street, W.1. 
‘ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 


or 


22 


SS the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
we pay the following Record Prices: — 
£5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Necklaces ; 


£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
£10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
: £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Five Stone Diamond Rings. and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings. Brooches. Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe. and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell. M. Hares anv Sons, 
Lto., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
HOLbcern 9177 


‘LENDER FEET? A. AA. AAA. You can 
\ 000 


be perfectly fitted from over l, 
pairs always in stock. of special Slim Fit- 
ting Physical Culture Fashion Shoes ; 
American sizes 6-12.—E.tiotts, 112, West- 
bourne Grove. W.2 Buses 7, 15, 27, 28, 
31. 36, 46. BAY 4282. 
€ FT. DIVAN AND SPRING INTERIOR 
e? MATTRESS by a famous maker. 
Choice of blue, green, or wine at the new 
low price of £12 19s. 6d. cemplete. Five 
year guarantee Ideal for Hotels, Hostels 
Boarding Houses etc.—Full particulars 
from WLES AND BEAUMONT 163-169. 
Brompton Road. Knightsbridge, London 
S.W.3 


SHOPPING BY POST 


LL-METAL DIVANS. Spiral Sprung for 
rs Cor . new, at 


mfort unbelievably low 
prices. Five sizes from 2 ft. 6 in. wide at 
£2 15s. to 4 it. 6 in. at £3 5s. Send for 
illustrated details. Also Spring Mattresses 
and Bedding.—Rest-Rite Lro., 51. High 
Road Willesden Green N.W.10 Tele- 
phone: Willesden 1408 


Ietsa Linen Lenoras,— 
shade, 6 yds. x 24 in each a ae 
yds. x 32 in., each : Carr. tres. 
Satistacti Sy Pe back.—H. Conwar, 
.Te. (Dept. ), 1, Stoke Newing Road. 
London, N16 _—— 
YYLON AND ART SILK B 
A eG, dee eta 
al pe: © bargain offer of our large 


of Netting (unobtainable here 
at these prices). Heavy, plain or fame 
ART SILK NET in white, cream, 
pink and sky blue. single width 3s. ft 
per vd.; double width &s. 3d, r yd 
NYLON NET. colours as above from 
9s. lld. per yd YLON TRICOT, ideal 
for underwear, in j Dink. sky blue 
cream and grey, from i0s. lid. per yd. 
Write for our sample range st free 
Money hack guarantee.—ANGEL Traping 
Co. (Dept. 8S), . uncan Terrace City 
Road, London,’ N.i. ; 
ARACHUTES, BRITISH ' 
SHEER SILK, in white wel ae 
khaki, each panel 36 in. wide, 144 in 
long. with 4 in. top, 1 panei 7s. 6d, 3 
pane S 2ls.. 6 panels 40s 6 THT” 
NYLON. size as above, lis * » WHITE 
LOVELY NYLON in pastel shades of peac 
light green, sky blue and khak Each 
panel 36 :n. wide, 150 in. long, with 4 in 
top. 1 panel 8s. 9d.. 3 panels 24s 4 
Panels 48s WHITE RAYON PANELS 
190 in. long, 36 in wid 3 ir top 6s 
Per panel, Post free Money back 
guarantee.—ANGEL Trap Cc (Dept. §) 



















a , Duncan Terrace, C Road, London, 
ARACHUTES.—1. Pure White pay 
English Silk or Primrose Nylon .- 

panel 36 in. x 132 in. 2 pane 17/6, 4 

panels 32/6, 8 panels 60/-. 2.) Peach 

Rose or Light Blue; each el 36 in. x 

150 in. 2 panels 20/-, 4 De 1/6, 

panels 72/6. Carr. Free Ss tion’ or 

money back.—H. Conway Lrtp Dept. 281) 

1, Stoke Newington Road, London. N.i6. 
HODODENDRONS AZALEAS, _orna- 

mental flowering trees and shrubs 
heathers, hedging and herbace plants. 
camellias, roses, iris, and r choice 

Plants for all garden requi its e 

_—— aren of azaleas supreme. 

Scriptive catalogue m T c 

NuRSERY LtD., Woking, eurrey, —_ 

j JOOLLEN “U BLANKETS, brand 
new. Grade I, in grey, 60 in. x 80 in 

each weighing 4 lb., 32s. lid. each. post 

and packing 9d. _ Money ba guarantee.— 

ANGEL TRADING Co. (Dept 8, Duncan 








Terrace, City Road, London, N.1 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
8. HARTRICK.—A Memorial Exhibi- 
e tion of Paintings, Drawings & Litho- 





graphs.—Arts OUNCIL C LeRY, 4, t 
James's Square, S.W.1. Open till Sept. 29th, 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues., Thurs., 
10-8. Admission tree. 
ATTERSEA PARK.—L.C.C. _ Interna- 
tional Open Air Sculpture Exhibition 
10 till dusk daily. Last day September 30th. 
Admission 1s., children 6d. 
FEE ITION of Ceramic Figures by 
Audrey Blackman, on the 4th Floor, 
Herat & Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 


W.i. 
FrEstivan EXHIBITION of Contem- 
porary Furniture and Furnishings in 
rooms showing schemes for town and 
country living.—Heat & Son, 196, Totten- 
bam Court Road, W.1. 
ACQUETTA HAWKES on Antiquarian 
Writers, Saturday, September 22nd, at 
3 p.m Pror. E. N. pe C. ANDRADE On 
The History of the English Scientific 
Thursday. September 27th, at 6.15 p.m. 
Lecture Hall, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
in connection with Festival Exhibition of 
Books. 
I EFEVRE GALLERY. 30, Bruton Street, 
4 wWz.1. faTeR CoLours oF Jamaica, by 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
ARLBOROUGH. 17-18, Old Bond St., 
+ W.1. CHARLES MALFRay (1887-1940) 
capture and Drawings. Daily 10-5, Sats. 
-12. 


JoHN MINTON. Daily, 


UNCH AT HOME.—Punch will welcome 

. visitors at 10, Bouverie Street, E.C4, 
to see the historic Table and an exhibition 
F drawings by contemporary 
Thursdays 


Punc artists on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. 10 a.m.-5 p.m Admission 
is free. Last day September 28th 
NHE SCIENCE OF THE BIBLE. Lecture, 
Friday, Sept. 28th. 7 p.m., at Conway 
Hall. Red Lion Square. W.C.1, by ALIcs 
BARNettI Title The Key tq Bible 
Symbolism."" Admission Free 
TP\HREE Centuries of British WATER- 


coLours & Drawincs. An Arts Council 

Exhibition NEw BuRLINGION GALLERIES, 

Old Burlington Street. W.1. Open till Oct. 
ed.. Fri 


10th, Mon., Sat., 10-6; Tues. 
Thurs.. 19-8. Admission 1s 
WORLD GOVERNMENT PUBLIO 
MEETING. Kingsway Hal Wed. 
Sept. 26th. 6.30 for 7 p.m. Lord Boyd Orr, 
Lord Beveridge. Gen. Riiser-Larsen_ (Nor- 
way); M. Robert Buron (French Minister 
of iInfcrmation) Prof Hans Thirring 
(Austrian Atomic Scientist); 1. J. Pitman, 
Henry Usborne. M.P Chairman: 
Gilbert McAllister. M.P. Admission Pree. 
Reserved seats 2s. 6d. from Wor. 


GOVERNMENT PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION, 


20. Buckingham Street. W.C.2 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAG 
4 TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Seocas- 
Tartan Co.ece, 2 Arkwright Reed, 
London, N.W.3 (HAM. 5986) Resident 
and day students. Special arrangements 
for graduates. Active appointments 
department.—Apply to Tue Vice-Peinctrat, 
J. W. Loverwce, M.A. (Cantab.) 


- 
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atural Comet E TE SECRETARIAL TR AJNING If } nek 
: n ter irses Y I ates © ,» Old Bre ton, Chester 

. tree EARN MONEY WITH other oN ag oe ~¥ White Lodge. rewre POR emOetT.. ene ie > ee SPE IALISED POSTAL TUITION 

IN WAT, 2, Addison Road, W.14. Telephone: Park W Booklet. — THE REGENT INSTITUTE 

— FLE XIMOULD F 13>. stucents nay’ besin now. (Dept. “#G), Palace Gate. Londen, We [MISSA AGS aT 


YRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COL- 
/ LEGE, Golden Lane, E.C.1. Clerk to 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 



































































GAIN No experience is required ‘ . ‘229 = ee , . ’ 
iy al io cast religious figures, | {te Governors. —Mon. 3d, | | APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
when wall plaques, ash trays, I Park, W.1l. Individual tuition for | A FPLICATIONS are invited creme | Se, | A Metropolitan College Modern Postal 
fancy rden ornaments, candle- examinations. Navy and Army Entrance. | ~ ably qualified men for the px sition = C . ae 
beige. cache beckenak enaie- Ist M.B., General Certificate at all levels. | Administrative Officer to the | Central | Course is the most efficient, the most 
. ld. carme tor window Gi Tel.: Park 7437 ——._. Hamilton House, VE rough | €cOmomical and the most convenient means 
ate cameos animals, FxPeer coe My fe 3 fama sg | Street. London, W.C Candidates should | Of preparation for the General Certificate of 
eg ; -University, Law, Accounta “4 e nistration anc ducati eae « “ 
iieal etc. Make this a profit- tarial, Civil Service, Commercal, General | general office: work. ot pr ts oF the Education examination; 8B.Com,; B.Sc. 
r yd. ble pastime, Cort. of Education. &e. ny mate Be = Briti ish Ed scational System and Modern orl LL.B. and other external London 
‘ a cal (non-exam.) Courses 2 business sub- | Languages wou e an advantage. ulies Jniversity r . i 
= Write to-day for jects.—Write today for free prospectus, | will include administration, preparation of | 4 471: sity Degrees ; the diploma in Public 
City free deteile of mentioning exam. or subjects in —— -% | reports and assistance in the promotion | ministration ; Civil Service examinations, 
terested, to METROPOLITAN COLLEGE (G40), St. of International Educational Exchanges.— Al t P 1 Tuiti fe Preli 
> aers. or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, | Applications, giving full details of career sO exper , osta' uition or re 1m. 
_— “FLEXIMOULD” E.c4 and accompanied by copies of not more | Exams. and for the professional exams. in 
4 in, to DOHM Ltd., Dept. S, AIPA, GECRRTARIAL COLL BOR. than two, Jecent restimonials) should pe | Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, etc., 
HITE 167, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. provides’ Training. for High Grade  Secre: 1951. | Present salary scale. £600, with | and many intensely practical non-exam. 
panel. h ’ - | tarial Posts New Courses commence | | A ee + ad Pr ge courses in commercia! subjects. 
each. | October Ist. | expe “ aa 
. xperience. 
Each BJECTIVE STUDY OF RELIGION. A | MO POS 
4 =“ POSTAL TUITION Course (supported by Extra-Mural | B B.C. requires twa, Beucation oo | RE 5 0 T 
Pic Dept.. London University) on “* Christi- | e (a) in the Midland Division based | 
=s anity and Society.” Weds., 6.30, from in Birmingham, and (b) based _ .~ | THAN ’ WAR 
; Oct. 17th. Lecturer: Maurice B. Reckitt, rs qualifications and wide educa- | 
= for a UNIVERSITY | iisicsc¥'is, 020k aii aie "Wi. | espctenc? of acing wthoot"andf | EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 
ndon on egy . horot ' ucational . 
. XF _—Wwyvehble: Domestic Science thorou ~~ ” knowled e of the educationa 
=e pvt ned otter-ochect dumnentio system. Duties include visiting schools and and hundreds of First Places, 
leavy | science course for twelve resident students. | holding meetings and discussions with Prizes and other Honours. 
oe | Home-like, with cultural opportunities.— eeenens ani educational bodies. Salary 
aK, | Apply, Tue Warven, 4, Bardwell Road. pd Mg By ge BH "'. Guarantee of coaching until successful, 
in. x 72 io DARIS ACADEMY.—Tuition in Fashion, maximum £965. The prescribed applica- Text book lending library. Moderate fees 
6. 8 @ Degrees of the University of Sketching, Drafting, ——.. rp tion form and further details (including payable by instalments. 
mn OF ms per : making, pilinery, os sue ae s information on the superannuation posi- s ’ 
281), Londc 1 are ope r to all without post.—Pull partic ars, apply we | tion of teachers serving with, the B.B.C.) | Write to-day for prospectus, sent FREE 
nies residence or attendance at le« tures. | Street. London, W.1 | Gpricer’ Broateasting House. Londo wi | OM request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
rubs U.C.C. prepares students for DORTU GUESE Language | Please enclose stamped addressed envelope | which interested, to Secretary (G40). 
ants, the r ui i ex iminations, ie : m beg a or ord. ~ d mark correspondence ‘‘ Education, 
hoice equirec “ t €. classes for students at al] stages. } rmingham, Spt.’ end ‘ Education, 
The I} ance M / m), and Secretary, 4, Upper Berkeley Street | London, Spt..”’ respectively Clos! ng Sate METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
eme intrance §=( Matriculation . OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert for receipt f completed application forn T ALBA 
Hi the Intermediate and Final ducn Lon d.. Oxf., Camb., Nor is fourteen days from date of this in: = Ss - LB LN'S . 
. Us ty B.Sc., B.Sc.Ec ° tion, orcall, 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
rand in Arts, Science, Economics, . and other ‘Degrees, = - | B B.C. requires sub-editor for the News 
: Stalments.— " ¢ nena aaa. wn 
» Commerce, Law s, Divinity, etc. z je ae = ie alesse, insales or | = . I Briton. Condigetes. ous 22x09 SHO OE TO 
J fr 1 7 i, - On -ducat a ur u + ) 
ee. — Dept. 892, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) | oat eal be aseuenan te | 
— @ The College, founded in 1887, is an | [JNIVERSITY | OF, LONDON —Depart- tapes. A feature of the enews is 2 
‘ . and pe ss ts 7 ment « xtra-Mural Studies iver~- essity to condense accurately news 100 f 
= Educational Trust, and has a staff of ty Extension Courses).—Several residential | kinds for short factual bulletir ; years oO 
highly qualified graduate Tutors, week- end Courses have beer 1 arranged for work involves day and night 
IES the Session 1951-52, to take place at, a Salary £745 (possibly higher : i SOUND 
; o ( 3ritain ouse, Northwood; inderm } g cations exceptional) with annua re 
_ ver 21,000 U.C.C. Students PASSED House Croydor : and Haslemere Educational] nts to maximum £965. App ica- t 
St I F 1930-195 0. Museum The inclusive box we rad 1s app The APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Bt - 2 2 
nidon niversity exams., )-] mately 21s Subjects include are: Th yuse, Londor W.l, arke D- tm t 
oe, . Al fence and the Cine na; Aspe: ts of British Spt.’ on within - or —: For | ; inves en 
urs., ; Policy in the Post-War world, acknowledgement. please enclose stamped | # 
»ROSP Tro ~p ‘ Man's Piece in the Universe (a series 0 addressed envelope 
mae % PRO PECTUS free from the Registrar, ave Geneenn - ‘The Geology of the Weald; | ° > 1851 951 
tion Adult Education (a series of four Courses).— | B. B c. requi ~ * La Oficer fo r the 4 195 
Oth -omplet t f all Courses may be ob- ering spartmen ( hold re- 
U N IVERSITY ee oy 4 Director, “Department of } sponsi bility under one Catering for 2 
ixtra- s es, University London, | the personnel and_ establishment side o - 
by Mural Studes, University of the de tment Duties include recruit- 4 This Society has now com- 
ment of catering staff and implementation f pleted a century of public 





oor, W.C.1 aca aa oliele an ¢ . , j 
SE |) CORRESPONDENCE | Fei nnciry or vompon,pesarinem | iintch ce ot and ania 


ot Extra- Mural Studies University y Ex- affecting service and~ supervisory steff in service. To the discrimin- 






















































































em- tension Courses.—The following are some | ~ . “ ~ a —. - ~ 
in Cc OL L EG E of the evening courses arranged for A. gy Ay stafl. in ating investor it offers: 
and Session 1951-52, commencing in September | London "Stafl ad + trat! “ro . “1 
en- : . English Humour and Satire. Ornithology, | LON@on. Stall administration experience is Absolute security of capital 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge Art of tie Renaissance, Social Anthro- | py ge ge — ig ag which may be realised at 
io pology, The Music of Vaughan Williams. | fq "Ghd be able to interaret and apnly ; 
at Horticultural Entomclogy, Chinese Culture samaeah stat panies tm tamma at the sare short notice, and 
.. A , py - & - BL Hes ES I 4 needs of the catering Service. Interest at 2) net, payable 
~ CARPET FOR WINTER Courses, some residential. wih be, held at | Undertakings Industrial and Stal Coftess half-yearly. Income tax 
: centres in London and the Home Counties - , - agg : is i 
=, a F h Purther information may be obtained | ¢XPerience of their application would _be upon this interest is borne 
wit ull-widt from the Drreéctor, Sees Depart- | aalitic ations. exeaptiouall with 8 anual by the Society. 
ment, University of London. Senate House, | jo" 
eet, ~ increments to maximum £965 lica- . — : 
by Nsarmrisn”-N | W.C.1 Ss tions 7 ee — ae cast- | =» A bo ae with ~ 
»-1, | = , 2 ing ouse London, J, marked wortnwobne return, 
> Personnel, Catering. spt within a 
St., LITERARY lw 
- me - eek For ack wowledeuake nt lease 
40) from 12/= * per ‘J.HE Editor is pleased to accept—good enclose stamped addressed or an get ” HASTINGS AND 
- ony material but he hasn't time to correct ADY SECRETARY Faultless ng] lish 
- 18 in. wide work that is not guite up to the mark L and good typing with capacity t EAST SUSSEX 
4 This easily-fitted The L.S.J. has. Send us one of your | handle corre spondence essential Short- 
jon lraughtpreel ae —— one “eS on eg a ® ce = hand not required Must be capable of 
be siderea opinion of i oget i opy 1 ing househo . v " , 1 
ary and damp resisting of *‘ Writing for the Press” and a list of ora V 1 he 5 “ | ey - “—™ , if BUILDING SOCIETY 
ays rpeting needs no Courses All this will be free and without reply in own | handwyviting, with full details | 
0a nderfelt a obligation.—-Prosetctus Derr LonpoNn and photo.—Box 281C. WELLINGTON PLACE + HASTINGS 
Cr ag = B ae ey Scnoo. or Journatism, 57. Gordon Square - 7 
re, & we a —, Se . > Wwc.l MUSeum 4574 . Whenever you | Lite st jneocticide oe ily ee in- Assets + « «© £4,000,000 
yay ody on return of samples) for pattern think of writing, think of the L.s.J.” vite applications from: (1) man or . * 
Ice we, 29 33 -, 36 in. 22 - 27 in. 17 - MERIC AN MAGAZINES.--Nat Geog. 1. age 23-26. with a scientific agricul- | } Reserves £170,000 
ble ‘ erriage Paix a . Pe Mechs., Fortune. &c.. by ‘ound to assist in SC ript writing 
NEW MILTON SUPPLY Co., Ltd. ription Send for de $ background -— = = 
=" |Dept. 33), MILFORD-ON-SEA, HANTS. PS ag al (SP), 113, Buchanan Street ) ture te instructional booklets. | 
FS. a " - Bo: yx Ss 224, L.P.E., 110, St. Martin's 
» A A COMPETENT Ts requires pone. Ft ne Ww , 
P Prompt sabonhton given to a “7 U , » SMEDLEY Ss 
3. 0 a & URI REY NTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
. orde ~ Terme. BE ee 2@ srs. 2 TI ON DEF: ARTMENT SERVICE OF Your 
e BY KPLATES.—For Public | Litraries, | (a) Surbiton oeBeaE, ati Gah MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE 
rr. - | PR e | : ane —— e Collecti ons. mere. Applications are invite om suit- iy > - 
“ rks Ponsul specialist de- abl qualified Men or Women for the ee. 
“ s ner.—H Prime, 1, Elton Gardens, app ntment of Distaict Yours Orriceas Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 
ng WHERE'S YOuR — ves : ¢ ce e ¢é mx ve estrict ol 3 ii ne. 
in, Hier rchols ridge pay good prices reas Apphicaits should possess organi- wnetvalle 1 
: } i rare books; lists sing and administrative ability in all An unrivalled all-season resort 
| TNU-SWHUIET 2 | soccer om ee st tt Or Certineate ct Traine | | fOF young and old. Winter 
’ EAN McDOUGALL fo yping 24-hour | ine. is desirable, but practical experience | | Garden Ballroom. Permanent 
‘ ’ _ ton i OyS anc ris jo t mal ~ — . 
—<_ The Wor Os Fastest F re Extinguishers = -~ as —e oy ow t “Hh. Rens S00, 20 years of age is essential Salary Men, Orchestra, Concerts, Cinema, 
y . peel ~ : Part I, £506 £20 £620; Part 11, sanize ‘s ya C 
— for every Fire Risk If AGAZINES.—Foxle's arrange postal cet. See 2 fe — 2 eS Organized Card Games, etc. 
Pressere-operated by sealed CO. Charges ne subscriptions for all British maga- £420 x» £20 — £540; Part I], £560 x Grounds of 10 acres. Full range 
1A s 3 2 and periodicals ane _ almost | wll £20 —° £640. Plus London wemhting of outdoor sports etc 
E- WUSWIFT ATD + ELLAND + YORKS —"— publicatic: — (£30), where applicable. Pull particulars ‘ ’ . 
d “ye ¢, : Lip. (Subscription Dept.), and application forms obtainable on receipt 
ng » Every Ship of the Royal Navy Charing Cross Road, London, of stamped (2}4.) envelope from the Cnitr The Booklet aj Smediey’s will be gladly 
ts Evvcation Orricer, County Hal), Kingston- , : licaté 
ts \ JANTED-—Stories and articles for upon-Thames, Surrey. to whom they should sent on application. 
L, American jouraals.—Donsip Craic be returned within 14 days of the appear- 
__ Holycross, Thurles ance of this rotice. 
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IVERPOOL COLLEGE.—The Governors ~J T | 
L' of Liverpool oueee will shortly pro- = TUATIONS WANTED | ’ ~ 
ce © appoint a Headmaster in ee X¥* ©RIENCED business woman will run [ant 
to the Rev. R. G. Lunt, M.C., M.A and ndon office for overseas concern or Recommended 
ee te agoiicstions = rt Post which wil ‘ respec ansible Post. Knowledge of r A Al, 
come vacant on Apr 8 andi- | ‘ mditions «a languages. — Bc 
dates must be gradua‘es of a university | rs peillrecthinnniaae a4 si ey Courtenay 
in the United J and nombre of - — 
ve Church o nglan Purther particu-  & f er , aT) 
lars may be obtained from the undersigned. = ACCOMMODATION , I HAVE LOST A DAY, mam Seneeen. - Wilts. ! 
to whom plications should be sent y Us Varsity students. Oct. term: com te ” Otorists tra 
October 13th 1951.—J. Heptsy LinTern, 4 cna homely accom.; good food. Full Diem perdidi,”” exclaimed the Emperor to west. or north to south, will find this 
Bursar, Liverpoo] College, Liverpool, 18. | boar d, £2 12s. 6d. per week. Box 1000B. Titus, on finding at night that be had modernised Coaching House a " delightful 
DEWSEY HOSPITAL, PEWSEY, WILTS. | KENSINGTON To_Let; Furnished Bed- done nothing worthy of recollection, | halting place in a neighbourhood rich jn 
Applications are invited for the post Sitting Room. Plate and Linen. 2) like to feel that there is mever a lost Distoric and scenic interest. Tel: Mari. 
oie Fe eens beso A ig guineas.—Fremantle 0909.—Box 283C day for those who select the hotel of their borough 
asp! c s ssoc s . " | 
Applicants must ssess the qualifications SELECT Town and Country furnished | | choice from my " Shop Window’ below, MOTED “31 ny ay ANGLER 
approved by the Association of Psychiatric Accommodation ovR led and required. | Tor write me for my personal advice. the River Thames's ondon. overlooking 
Social Workers These Hospitals provide Tas Linc Bureau. 19, Eccleston treet, J ‘ " , the iver hames’s most beautiful Weir 
Socomabpdation tor beth aomee and all areaes 8.W.1. SLOane 9940. enclosing stamped addressed ~_ elo pe. Centre for Windsor. Ascot Henley 
of mental defectives. Treatment is pro- SOUTH-WEST IRELAND. — Cottage for Ashley Courtenay, 68, St. James's Street, Stratford-on-Avon. Exc eptional cuisine and 
ressive and directed towards rehabilita- ‘ Sale, with or without 1 acrs of land. London, S.W.A1. servers Private bathrooms available. 
ion in the community, There are De- Close to sea and village. Daily bus to Cork. . x Tennis, Boating. Golf. Apply G. Mermod 
partments of Play Therapy, Physical —Mrs. Witson, Goleen, Skibbereen, Co Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915. 
Medicine, &c., and full equipment for all Cork HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- miNEHEAD, § 
types of psychiatric and | physiolog! al ia. - — ~ * Shireaet 3 re hen _— Golf. Tennis. Situated in’ PA +1 Pg ae 
stigation are available, eneral ‘ww illiards ridge. and a creati ~ ounds aims 
psc ~ge * out-patient clinics are under- ACCOMMODATION WANTED Licensed Tel: Ravensbourne’ 1172 — ot  * a x onpring 1d com- 
aken There are extensive o rtunitie { us ° YEAR. 
for original work Pay and conditions re ae ti i tn Oenitral London So PETER. Gin. STR azeos mouse Convalescence? A Honeymoon? Or just 
fessional and 7 “i go re beeking and din Occasional baby comfort, and the personal intsceet, of ‘the Northfield make. ‘es ‘comblanane 
fre eialeeetttemntet, Carli get | siting tt Foqured-—Box_ 3800 for ssaking ‘Unis tovely” period: boass’ seer Teh, oe sic cae 
vice. A cottage is available at a reason- oS period house your PENZAN Ss 
SiGe rete CUMS IS avaliable at ® reasod- | FOF IDAY ACCOMMODATION | | Winter headquarters or permanent home. PENZANCE. tn 6 ae ee, ee 


SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR. an exceptionally comfort Cl 
Roseland Peninsular, where late September specialises in x. ing “?- "| fon te 
and October is quite the loveliest time of vagaries of the English climate Winter 
the year. 1 mile sea. Peace. comfort andterms from 5 gens. for a month's stay or 
good food Own cows, poultry and fresh longer Tel.: 2371. ‘ 


farm produce. (Ruan High Lanes. Nr 
mos th: toa <6. RICHMOND HILL. Surrey. MORSHEAD 


spit 
Reslon Raliway ‘Station witky s A. UTUMN Holidays. Winter accommoda- 
vice to and from London, ts within a few tion. Informal country house 3 miles 
minutes’ walk. The possession of a motor- Teignmouth, 200 ft. above estuary, facing 
car would be of great advantage, but is south. Bus to gates. Full board, H. & C., 
not essential,—Applications, together wit central heating, log fires. Own produce. 
the names of two referees, should be sent Children welcome. Books, music and games 














to the Prrsrcian a a h room. Also furnished cottage free October. : 
above Address as soon as possi et © | Sleep 8-6. All, mains sevices.—Murisr | Souree CORNWALL. THE WIDE SEA facing Ww, A —— “at the te = 
spectiv agolicants are invited to visit the | G®ANoR, Bishops: eignton. TEL, Downderry. Welcomes visitors at Ofers quiet and comfortable. ene 
Hospit al arrangement. BBREACONSF ELD. Bucks (near)—2, oicran reduced, Winter terms (from mid-October). quarters from 7 gns.. with ay cosmeae 
NIVERSITY OF ABERD: * ay, ordans.—Charmin wi U rom ens. a week. Warm and com- City ; : 4 ry > &* 
U ment of Secretary to the Tulvecaity. odern guest house in lovely country ; fortable surroundings; good food. On coast Cy ane Wee Ee, Se: Rens Oe 
The University Court will, in the ot 8 ndon 24 miles Restaurant open to non- near Plymouth. Downderry 240. Resident sr. IVES, Cornwall, THE GARRACK 
1951. proceed to the appoints n feqytents reserve tables.—Tel.: Jordans Proprietress: Miss W. M. Eliott a —~ pe By holidays or winter residence 
Secretary to the Universi which of CROWBOROUGH. Sussex, THE CREST “0° real comfort and cheerful 
will become vacant on Se te r Soch, HELTENHAM SPA.—For pleasant holl!- HOTEL. For a breath of fresh air, or Service. 10 minutes’ walk from Town 
1952. It is intended that the per days at any season. Lovely Cotswold more lengthy stay. First-class Golf; good centre, in a unique position overlooking 
appoit nted should take up duty some mo gopntry. . bracing at apes, sntate. Gates: | | Riding country. All-weather Tennis Court; the Bay. Licensed. Cocktail Lounge. 
palary at masts £2000" Dey —, * slations. ‘offices, agents” Free Guide from | | lovely garden Cocktail Lounge: Lift; C.H. Ted: 199. 
and “Children’s Allowance. wit Dept. 14, Town Hall. I, FR ee Director: Mrs.§$IDMOUTH, ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
’ . : I S . n rnish 7 c f ms. sunny seclusion 100 yards from the sea, 
Oa ..4 AXING GUEST weltome dairy end | | ENGLEFIELD GREEN Surrey. THE this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE will 
ieation may be obtained from th Poultry farm. EL. 3 bathrooms. Games | LODGE HOTEL for residence or a break appeal to all who seek winter warmth, 
with whom applications shoul room. Garage. Terms from 44 gns.—Sr. | from responsibilities. Convenient for Ascot comfort and good catering. Under personal 
not later than September 30th, Gus Wadebridge. Tel.: 212 . a. a Staines, se Water. direction of Mrs. F. J. Martin. Tel.: 221 
1 Buremart, Secretary, The y -on-s iding and gol in _ vicinit Beautiful , . : 
University, Aberdeen ° Ww ee Da Lt —p,y —_ goed food Egham Stat ion buses gen Be yy > - ‘ ae 
ee fort. Good food; diets undertaken. persoval | J 8m jreen Line coaches pass door. Tel.: (igy Breakfast in bed.  Telepho : 
: j : ec phone and 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS attention Well- appointed house near sea. yy Hh ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. a Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
TINTER S ts holid -_ a , ae Siertemaye ne - - attractively furnished room. A superb bed 
Sports holidays at prices you HOTELS, & beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House _in Service ‘with a smile, Come and be Spoilt 
tn a Say TS go" erent 28, want TELS, Se. ng ot | Side cttattade, Cathedrat Close. ‘packed Fef's"gsi. "Smut: Come and ve Son 
} ae > fm cme ra . SIXTEENTH-CENTU uilding 0} . elics of a more leisure g : 
—- OE er ur Drosramme to interest great charm and historical interest, replete with every modern amenity PO. Nr. sTRO UD, Glos. MOOR COURT 
Asso [ATION 43 I , Bark Re from RAmBiers beaut # illy furnished. Constant hot water. | ‘phones all rooms Lift Restaurant, HOTE welcome $s permanent resi sident 3; 
xwi (L), Park Road, Baker Street, | Siumberland beds and electric fires all bed- | [| Cocktail Lounge. R.A.C., A.A. Tel.: 4071-2 special winter ‘ ns. An hotel of 
. . ment situated in some of tl 





rooms. Generous meals, well cooked Bro- 
chure with pleasure.—CaTHepraL GATE 


‘ 25 RASPBERRIES 96 Hore:, The Precincts, Canterbury. 


OURNEMOUTH. — CONNAUGHT Court 


Nr. FISHGUARD, Pem. LLWYNGWAIR ~4 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL Tuy wy py YF 
Winter wisely at this comfortable Country 4 pene ha oor ms 

- : lien . English home will be appreciated Writ 
House. Mild climate. “good. food. cent ral Mrs. B. H. England. Tel.: Amberley 2283 






















































Ps rg tte PROMISE. the | Horst, 33 rooms One acre grounds heating Golf, Shooting. etc Licens 
n varie Strong Canes. (12, 6/6). | Every comfort and superlative food. Terms Tel.: Newport 11 TUNBRIOCE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
GOOSEBERRIES. ANY | 6 gms. weekly, 2is. day incl. Tel. 1944 | | FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. forthe South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 
*® BLA “v4 and RED 6 for 8/6 «x Beret, Oxon.—Crort Hovse Hort air that braces. sun that tans, cooking that Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
cuR NTS | Two double rooms vacant autumn and pleases. cocktails that cheer and nights and the Coast Fully licensed. First-class 
on strc ae. 2)ft.-3ft HREE-VEAR bushes winter, or permanent. Cent. heating. of restfulness A first-class hotel forcuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and Ball- 
Best varieties. For 1952 Fruit (42, 15/-). | Spriue interior beds Faces south, long or short holidays Sunny sheltered room Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
APPLES Selected 2-yr Bush Trees. | Grounds 4) acres. position. Fully licensed. Tel.: 2850 course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines) 
OGNW ALI. —SENNEN Cove Hore, , . ae 
/ land's ind Phone: Bennen 218 HASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL. Licensed 
ra gs for 15 6 First class, Fully licenced. Accommoda- Centre of the Sea Front. next door to 
Lanten, 7/6 each tion 80. Excelleat cuisine; unsurpassed sea White Rock Pavilion Renowned fori Whe Continent 
views, safe bathing, excellent sand and excellent food. Lift. Night Porter. Modern ; 
STRAWBERRIES J rugged coastal scenery 30s. per day. equipment and comforts. Personal super- Comes Hiome 
Reduced terms Easter to July vision of Resident Proprietors. Tel.: 614 . . ‘ 
New Cambridge Variety. ™ a | | Wire: “ Yelton.”” Hastings Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
for Large Fruit & Heavy Crops (188, 25/- XMOUTH, Linksway Hotel.—Every com- HONITON. S. D ~_ a * . 
De fort for winter and permanent guests. . §&. Devon. Is famed for its Europe ina semi-tropical situation 
25 GREEN PRIVET 99/6 | ran tom ine gus | Feciets ore teria GME 5 see hous tenes pear door. 198 
7 iles from tl! Sy g otectec . ew hours from you oor, 
Strong 2/2ift. well (AR srom = godies ene, , = from mists and fogs C.H. and log fires 2 t y‘ ° 
rooted for rapid growth 1952 (108, 4@/-) wotse. Past” HoTeL, Battle. Friendly | | ensure comfort and warmth. Resident superb bedrooms . . . 5 acres of 
GOLDEN PRIVET / atmosphere plenty 3 good tood and drink. | =e * in painting (Oils). Terms 7 £ns.} rounds fronting the sea . . . own 
m ns el.: Battle 36 | : : : 
Well rooted Ist 8 6 SLE OF WIGHT.—Summer lasts longer JERSEY. C.J. HOTEL L'HORIZON. St.| tennis and squash, golf nearby 
? ¢ ey Ry BR st Farringford Hotel—a delightful spot Brelade’s Bay. Look forward to Winter'| 211 the comforts and smiling 
: i Sow iy = Despatch. for a restful holiday in the lovely Isle of Sunshine, scenery. sea air. shops. shows. a - — 
WOOD | ei | Wight. Lic. A.A. and R.A.C. apptd.- private bath, perfect cuisine, a permanent] service of a famous Hotel. Write 
KENWOOD NURSE 'Es, | Details from Dept. FAR/1/V, Tos. Coox & orchestra. are amongst the amenities for 4 “C 
25, Hatfield Broad Oak, Bishops Stortford, Son, Lto., 27. Berkeley St., W.1, or winter yesiggnits at this ist Register hotel.J fof brochure SS. 
Herts. Branches or offices of Dean & Dawson Ltd Write Mr S. Sears. Tei.: St. Aubin 07.) oy, i) 
| ta S got everything—even the price is right LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON WALL. First- ivil ERI AL 
| COATS —at the Cuittern Gate Foret, Watling- class Residential Hotel, once Home of David « 4 
aa _ Ox on. Tel. 56. New owner, new Garrick 20 is. West End Excellent "3" , 4 
FU RS WANTE cuisine, fully lhcensed P.O phones all — . . OR|QE At 
e “ONDON —‘ West Court,” Earls Court, ms: Suites with private bath. Hard) The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
5 Garden square, one minute Ter Putting. Billiards. Swimming Pool > . : . 
HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED pt tee minutes all parts). FRObisher ns Hendon Golf Club. Personal super- MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 
ou bri 6492 »f Managing Director. Hendon 1456 
You may bring or safely post for MOOnt and LINKS HOTEL, Yetvenrow 
cash or offer these furs: {7 ,_ miles Plymouth). “Delightfully 
tuate in South Devon mid moor am a seine mecca cee meena ene amen 
MINK, ERMINE, PERSIAN, country Fully licensed Excellent food OURNEMOUTH ONDON.—Bed and Breakfast 10s. 6&4 
INDIAN LAMB, OCELOT Gentrel heating. oll bedroums Hot § B H TEL, Cantord C L nightly. Comf. quiet house. 2 min 
’ Dancing. Tennis. Riding School, Golf, 18 ~ - < ye cy and West End. Mes 
MUSQUASH, SQUIRREL, holes. Special terms for winter residents golf 5 Every os F. Boor. ot ao Hotel 4 The Gri . 
B Telephone, Yelverton 345 wint er ee, UI oust tel, 25, she UTOVE 
ROWN PONY, NUTRIA, EIGATE.—Oarcnurst Guest Hovse (Tel ; el.: FIN. 5662 
SABLE, MARTEN, MINK TIES. 2632 Beaut ful, situation x mee ent ] YE e-cpes ed under 
nd 08 days, periods sine UN WRITS ment > 
Replies by returr I quiries invited — ‘ Ex -™ ¥ cooing. aa rt - a = 4 | agen WELI all t THe Hore 
st. over 30 years & Ares Personal supervision ant : R - . = — Superb pos 
bie yom3 n | t & ‘ it | 
D. CURWEN Gouri Downs. Mas Posmice mc. | fleiciccand. gan digs in’ arooms. Gond | W\rEST 
AUGHLIN S$ acco odation ) wou well « } ron i $ 
(DEPT. S) Winter Searon among interesting company gns week r : i th Hol mye dr 
7a, Melcombe Street, Baker Street in a tra ve — try ome a on 138 bee , Temporar or nanent » Ind Or q and < 
> . > > comiorts xce i isin c med , se se 
pp. Baker St_ Stn). London. N.W.1 T ; fishing. golf. riding. From 6 gens Park Gardens. 5 minutes alk from tow from 4 t 
we? Hamsey House, nr. Lewes entre "Phone 1940 ' West Chiltington 2257 
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